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FARMERS AND 
“SAFEGUARDING” 


HE national characteristics of our farming industry 

were very clearly indicated at the annual meeting 

of the National Farmers’ Union in London last 

week. The plight of the arable farmer is generally 
recognised to be very serious indeed, and there is a tendency 
on the part of many people to vent their wrath on the 
Government of the day as the party most responsible for 
his almost desperate position. Such an attitude, however, 
fails to take account of the economic factors in the situation, 
over which no Government can exercise control. The 
shifting of responsibility on to other people’s shoulders is 
always an easy way out of a difficulty, but does not help in 
the least towards the discovery of a solution. The various 
forms of relief to which many agriculturists look forward 
are not likely to be forthcoming from any political party, 
and it is quite time that this should be generally 
recognised within the industry. 

The farmer whose plight is worst at the present time 
is the arable farmer who has persisted in using the old-time 
methods of cultivation. His case is particularly unfortu- 
nate, for in the short space of seven years he has passed 
from unprecedented profits to dead losses, and his prospects 
in the future look none too bright. But while deserving 
of sympathy he has himself partly to blame. Farmers are 








naturally conservative, and many have clung to the old 
methods as being those proved best by experience. But, 
if nothing else, their bank-books should suggest to them 
that economies and improvements might be possible. 
Their financial position is certainly alarming; vet arable 
The introduction 


farming is not necessarily unprofitable. 
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of new methods, including modifications in the system of 
cropping, has enabled many to stave off the disasters which 
have overtaken the less adventurous. 

On another page we print an article by Professor 
Wibberley on the future of farming in this country. In 
pre-war days Professor Wibberley was regarded as a revolti- 
tionary in the agricultural world, although his views have 
always been characterised by a soundness which was the 
outcome of combining theoretical knowledge with practic :] 
experience. The war years were not entirely favourab ec 
to the arable system he had propounded, on account of th» 
general concentration on the growing of cereals, but arab 2 
dairy farming leapt into prominence and achieved conside: - 
able success. Since the war Professor Wibberley h:s 
applied his theories to Colonel George Philippi’s esta‘: 
at Crawley in Surrey, and the successful way in which | 2 
has worked what was formerly poor and chalky soil his 
demonstrated completely that his system is no theorist s 
dream, but capable of actual realisation. How far hs 
methods can be successfully reproduced under other cor - 
ditions is a subject for experiment. It is certainly wort. 
consideration on large arable farms, especially in the sout1 
of England. A full use of labour is assured by a rotatio 1 
which includes a large proportion of forage crops, but t 
should be mentioned that, in order to increase productior , 
either of forage crops or grass, it is necessary to have sufh- 
cient sheep to consume the crops when produced, and that 
for this purpose breeds of sheep vary in efficiency. 
Professor Wibberley is one of the few modern agriculturists 
who, when confronted with difficulties, have had the patience 
and resource to discover ways of overcoming them. As 
an illustration of his methods we may mention his introduc- 
tion of new varieties of plants which conform to the needs 
he has in mind. Of these, the hybrid plant, rape kale, 
s a good example. His work on cereals also deserves 
special mention. Profitable cereal culture depends very 
largely on choosing those varieties which will produce a 
maximum crop in the particular conditions which obtain. 
But before attempting to consider the means by which the 
arable farmer can find a way out of his present difficulties, 
it is as well to recognise that there can be no one universal 
remedy. Prosperity in farming, as in other industries, 
depends largely on the enterprise of the individual. Those 
who have made a success of their work have never been 
afraid to experiment, and though some may keep to them- 
selves the information they have acquired, the majority are 
willing to give the benefit of their experiences to others. 
To make the best use of such information demands an 
unbiassed mind, and also the ability to recognise whether 
other people’s experiments can be successfully repeated 
under different conditions. 

The position, therefore, resolves itself into the reorgan - 
sation of the industry from within. The views which 
generally obtain on the future of farming are to a gre't 
extent influenced by the particular problems which have 
to be faced in different parts of the country. Though Gre.t 
Britain is a relatively small agricultural country, it includ ’s 
a diversity of methods and interest out of all proportion ‘o 
its size, and any national policy for the reorganisation >f 
farming must of necessity recognise these numero is 
divisions. Fortunately, the condition of farming is nt 
equally depressed in all parts of the country. The great 
sheep owners of the north of England, Wales and Scotlan ° 
whose flocks subsist entirely on grass, have always ma 
reasonable profits ; the dairy industry has established its i 
on a firmer basis, and poultry farming has yielded its quc ia 
of profit. "These three branches alone have provided ma :y 
up-to-date agriculturists with the necessary opportunit °s 
and returns to make farming worth whiie, even thouyh 
they have necessitated a departure from former practice. 





Our Frontispiece 
Ban frontispiece this week is a portrait of H.R.H. Princess 


Mary, who, in spite of her fall earlier in the week, hunted 
with the Bramham Moor last Saturday. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permission te photograph 
houses, gardens or livestock on behalf of CoUNTRY Lire be granted, except 
when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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NCE more the National Farmers’ Union have 
been deaf to the wiser counsels of their 
friends and, in spite of all warnings, have 
announced their intention of attempting to 
f »rce on the Government a policy of their own choosing. 
‘his policy, it is true, they claim to be purely an 
¢zricultural policy. But their demands are such that 
trey must necessarily affect every man, woman and 
cuild in the country. The proposed extension of the 
“ safeguarding ”’ policy to cover agriculture is a mere form 
of words denoting a duty on foodstuffs, and one need not 
be a profound student of politics to realise that no Govern- 
ment of this country dare adopt—quite apart from its 
wisdom or unwisdom—such a policy to-day. Such a 
policy is unpractical in the simplest and fullest sense ; it 
plainly cannot be carried into practice, and when the 
farmers attempt to force it on this or any Government, 
they are simply running their heads intoastone wall. Their 
counsels are counsels of despair, and despair to-day is quite 
unnecessary. Their arguments are based on “ the deplor- 
able position of arable agriculture,” a matter with which we 
deal in our leading article. But arable agriculture, in the 
old sense, is no longer the mainstay of the land ; agricultural 
produce other than cereals now amounts to nine-tenths 
of our output. It is this nine-tenths of which we must 
chiefly think, unless we are prepared to jeopardise the whole 
of the agricultural future by raising the expenses of producing 
meat, milk, bacon and poultry in an impossible attempt 
to restore the predominance of cereals. 





‘THE fact is that outside the realm of purely arable farming 
there are many signs of progress to be seen in this 
country to-day. Marketing methods are being improved, 
more scientific methods of breeding are being adopted. 
The formation of the Pig-breeders’ Council, for instance, 
vas a step in the right direction. The scientific standardi- 
sition of milk is another. It was only last week that the 
Agricultural Mortgage Corporation opened its doors with 
the backing not only of the Government but of four of 
the five great banks, and we all hope that this corporation 
iay be able to do for the farmer, and in particular for the 
‘able farmer, what the Agricultural Credits Banks have 
chieved in other countries by their systems of long-term 
credit. As for the arable farmer himself, things are not 
‘ecessarily so bad as he makes out. In our present issue 
ve publish an article by Professor Wibberley, who may 
‘ell be called the pioneer of forage cropping, in which he 
onsiders the future of arable farming, and in particular 
‘escribes the methods which he has employed on light-land 
rable farms with great success. It describes a system of 
arming in which sheep are employed for consuming 
he green crops. It does not follow that such a system 


= 
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would be equally successful in other areas, where, for 
instance, a farmer might, with reason, decide to rely largely 
on dairy produce, and, though depending on forage crops 
whenever he can, concentrate on selling-off crops like 
potatoes and sugar beet. ‘The truth is that every area has 
a system of farming best suited to it, and it is in the direction 
of scientific rationalisation that success lies. 


“HE result of the recent letters in the Times on emigration 
is to show that it cannot be regarded as a direct cure 
for unemployment. The Dominions are opposed to 
receiving men whom they suspect of being unemployable, 
and the disastrous effect of the dole on the people themselves 
is, in most cases, to undermine the initiative and self-reliance 
that are necessary in an emigrant. The most hopeful 
policy is to encourage lads to emigrate between the ages 
of fourteen and twenty-one, before they have lost their 
ambition. No organisation is in a better position to effect 
this than the Boy Scout Association, which trains lads 
for the life of a pioneer and is in touch with them from their 
early years. A scheme has been worked out for establishing 
a series of training camps whence, after a twelve weeks’ 
course, groups of lads will migrate under the auspices of 
the Association. A secondary scheme is directed to finding 
temporary employment for boys from the distressed areas 
—who, for some reason, are unwilling to emigrate—as 
gardeners, stablemen and the like, in the hope that, after 
experience of life outside the deadening atmosphere of a 
mining village, they will change their minds. No better 
use could be made of part of the Distressed Areas Relief 
Fund than to subsidise the emigration of lads. The 
schemes are to be discussed at a public meeting to be 
held at 9, Halkin Street, at 3.30 on February 4th. 


THE FIELD MOUSE. 
The thorn trees crouched before the wind, the ground 
Was stiff with the black frost, the day we found 
The field mouse sleeping in his wintry nest 
Under the leafless hedge—-who could have guessed 
That ball of plaited grass would be the house 
Of a curled, furry and oblivious mouse ? 
We stroked his breathing sides, his russet head, 
And settled him more warmly in his bed. 
He did not stir: but did a dream of spring 
Tremble through his unfathomed sleep, and bring 
The tang of new-ploughed furrows, and the sweet 
Wild surge of life, between the thrusting wheat ? 


We dream our lives, close-swaddled in the mesh 
Of changing days and years, of mind and flesh. 
But when a note, too strange to understand, 
Comes singing through the dream, perhaps a Hand 
Lifts up our little hollow ball a minute, 
Parts the swathed grass, to find the sleeper in it, 
And sets it gently by, till April yields 
The green corn springing in eternal fields. 

FREDA C. Bonn. 


N these dark winter months, when Londoners have 

most desire to warm themselves before beauty, the 
National Gallery is often useless, owing to the absence 
of artificial lighting. It is no uncommon thing to see 
“Closed on account of fog” hung upon the gates in 
Trafalgar Square, and on many days the hours when the light 
is good are only two or three. With a Royal Commission in 
existence considering precisely this question of how our 
galleries and museums can be made more efficient and 
attractive, the time has come for the winter needs of the 
Gallery to be met. Modern electrical engineering, it may 
be said at once, has quite eliminated the element of risk 
from lighting installations. The South Kensington 
Museums, the National Portrait Gallery, Hertford House, 
the great provincial galleries, and all the museums of 
America and northern Europe have artificial lighting— 
some even doing away with daylight. Its absence from 
what should be the most efficient, as it is, on the whole, 
the most important, picture gallery in the world is a pre- 
posterous anachronism—the more anomalous as London 
is often the darkest city in the world. An installation 
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perfectly adapted to the display of glazed pictures would 
be far from costly, and would enable the national collec- 
tion to be kept open late, as is the Victoria and Albert 
Museum on certain days, thus enormously increasing 
its value. 


S it not incredible that the National Trust, which is, 
after all, the accredited guardian of England’s beauty, 
not only receives no aid from the State in discharging a 
national work, but has not even a thousand subscribers ? 
Of course, money rolls in miraculously for a specific object— 
but not until it is being sold at exploitation prices. In 
a charmingly written and illustrated pamphlet (“ Must 
England’s Beauty Perish’) Professor G. M. Trevelyan 
emphasises the folly of thus wasting the Trust’s oppor- 
tunities. For lack of funds for administration, gifts have 
to be declined that do not support themselves, or which 
are not immediately threatened, even though fragments 
have to be bought by public subscription, after the exploiter 
has come on the scene, at ten times the cost. Far gone as 
our landscape is, it is virgin compared to what it will be 
fifty years hence—and we have not the imagination to 
preserve in advance that without which educated life 
loses its main objects, The Oxford Preservation Trust, 
of which the second annual report is published, has already 
collected over £22,000 as endowment. But is England, 
because it is larger, less visible than Oxford, or the need 
for its preservation less apparent? An endowment fund 
of even £100,000 would enormously increase the scope of 
the National Trust. 


‘THE second term in the academic year always opens 

with a certain increased tension at both universities. 
Memories of the Rugger and Soccer matches are still keen, 
and the grand opportunity of avenging defeat or crowning 
victory in the Boat Race is awaited with some impatience. 
As if to symbolise the growing rivalry, Oxford perversely 
calls her Lent term Hilary, while Cambridge obstinately 
sticks to the more ascetic name. It is yet too early to 
compare the relative merits of the two crews or to prophesy 
about the result of the race, and, in any case, prophecies 
are seldom worth attending to. But it seems as if 
Oxford, after being under-dog so long, has at last regained 
some of her old spirit. The way her team at Twickenham, 
after having three run-away tries scored against them in 
the first quarter of an hour, grimly held on, and in the end 
nearly pulled the game out of the fire, shows her determined 
to recover her athletic prowess. This year’s contest, 
although not the hundredth of the series, marks the centenary 
of the first race rowed at Henley in 1829, and the fact that 
Oxford was then the winner may inspire her to celebrate 
that distant victory in the only satisfactory way. More- 
over, if Cambridge win this year, Oxford’s record of 
victories will at last be equalled, so that both crews will 
be on their mettle in such a crucial race. Whatever the 
result, it anyhow looks as if this time there will not be 
the walk-over for Cambridge to which the last few years 
have accustomed us. 


GREAT soldier, who has done much for the Army, 

is transferring to the retired list, in the person of 
“Apples,” as thousands of Etonians have called Regi- 
mental Sergeant- Major Applin. His nickname was 
inevitable, for, with his round rubicund face, intensely 
blue eyes and small snow-white moustache, it exactly 
describes him. It seems impossible that he has been at 
the Orderly Room since 1896, so perennially youthful 
is he. Yet he trained boys for the South African 
War who became generals in the Great War, and he is 
one of the few active soldiers—Lord Plumer is another--- 
with the Zulu War medal, which he earned as a drummer- 
boy. The experience of most of the “ E.C.O.T.C.” is 
the same. To a recruit, “ Apples”? was a remote but 
eagle-eyed force whom he regarded with a healthy fear. 
But when, as a candidate for ‘“ proficiency,” he shouted 
his first commands on Sixpenny to a skeleton’ company of 
fellow-candidates tied together with string, it would be 
““ Apples’ ”’ timely promptings that saved him from letting 
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his company march into Jordan. And when, at last, the 
recruit himself became a cadet officer, he found in the 
R.S.M. a wise and kindly friend, who yet could wither 
with a glance the hapless wretch who failed to maintain 
““ Apples’”’ lofty conception of an Etonian—and a “ dog- 
potter.” 


_ 


A\T the present time archeological research is going forwai 

' in so many different parts of the world that it is difficu 't 
to keep pace with all the new discoveries that are being mad -. 
We read almost daily of fresh finds in the excavation of ti » 
Royal tombs at Ur, which promise to be almost as importa: : 
as those of Tutankhamen ; but perhaps more interestin 
because nearer to us, are the archeological enterprises whic . 
have been fostered under Fascist rule in Italy. TI : 
unearthing of Herculaneum and the discovery of the su: 
galleys of Caligula should both produce finds of the greate 
importance. Both works, however, are, by their natu: 
slow and laborious. It may be many years befo = 
Herculaneum is completely revealed, but the process <f 
draining Lake Nemi, in which the legendary galleys lie, ; 
rapidly proceeding. Since October last electric pum} s 
have been at work forcing out the waters of the lake throug 1 
an old Roman outlet which has been re-opened, and soc 
the galleys will give up their secret. What treasures they 
still contain and the condition of the galleys themselves 
are subjects for speculation, for in the course of centurics 
many attempts have been made to recover their contents, 
and it is known that considerable damage has been done 
to the hulls. Traditionally, they are supposed to have 
been sunk by Caligula, after an immense orgy, with all the 
guests who had participated in it on board. Not the 
least exciting part of the discovery will be that which 
tells us whether the Emperor was as bad or mad as he 
is painted. 


ot ¢ 


HALTING AT MY FRIEND’S GATE. 
Halting at my friend’s gate and hastening 
Up to the friendly door, 
Sure of a hand-clasp, and a welcoming 
As often-times before ; 
Ere I could knock or ring, the windows bare, 
And the closed door’s blank face, 
Told their own tale. My friend had moved from there. 
So walking back a pace 
I met a neighbour, and he said our friend, 
Weary of yonder cot 
So burdened by repairs, was loth to spend 
His life there, and had got 
A roomy mansion with a view so fair 
It made his kinsfolk glad 
To think of him set free from all the care 
Of the poor place he had. 
Fay INCHFAWN. 


LADY BAILEY’S flight in a Moth aeroplane to the Cap : 

of Good Hope and back is one of the serious achieve - 
ments of aviation. Lord Thomson, at the luncheon give 
in London in honour of Lady Bailey, stressed this poin . 
“She has not done a ‘stunt,’ but something for whic : 
all of us who believe in the future of aviation will b> 
profoundly grateful.” The flight was one of exception:! 
: 1 and over largely unknown country, and Lady Bailey 
a....tits that her knowledge of the mechanical side was 
limited. She approached her aeroplane very much 2s 
the average woman motorist approaches her car. It w: 
sufficient—and something of a wonder that, in her ow 
words, “the machine and the engine kept running. 
knew so little about it, but it seemed to keep a-going. ’ 
We ought to be profoundly grateful to Lady Bailey fc: 
having shown, not only what a British woman can () 
in the realm of flight, but what a miniature British aeroplar- 
and engine can stand up to. The whole voyage was a. 
astonishing demonstration of the reliability of what ore 
may class, for want of a better term, as amateur flying, 
and nothing is more likely to advance the cause of civi! 
aviation than a popular realisation that it is not either 
specialised or difficult. 
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LITTLE MEN FROM ABERDEEN 


Fall 


HARACTER is one of the most attractive endowments 
of dogs or men, to which looks must play a subsidiary 
Without it, certainly, any dog is inadmissible 
to our friendship, no matter how perfect he may be 
From the earliest times 


part. 


in conformation and colour. 


the dog has symbolised fidelity, but that is a trait of his nature 
accepted so universally that nothing more need be said about 
it. It is taken for granted, too, that other altruistic qualities 


belong to him, = one 
of which is gratitude. 
The Arab proverb that 
it is better to feed a dog 
than a man has been 
expressed differently by 
some of the most eminent 
men, who had suffered 
from the ingratitude of 
their fellows and enjoyed 
the devotion of their 
dogs. In speaking of 
character, however, I 
am not thinking so much 
of these virtues that 
are commended by all, 


as of individuality or 
personality, that inde- 
finable something that 
lifts a dog out of the 
ruck and distinguishes 
him from others. Many 
are simply colourless ; 
amiable creatures that 
go through life doing 
their duty to master or 
mistress, but never rising 
to the height of being 
amusing or interesting. 
sibly, the blame is 
no’ wholly theirs; it 
m.y be that their minds 
ha ve not been developed 
by education, but pro- 
ba ly the defect is in- 
nt, as it is in many 
1and women, who are 
co tentedly §common- 
pk ce. 

If the testimony of 
th se who have had 


“ALL THEIR TROUBLES TO COME.” 


Puppies by Hobgoblin of Docken. 


WIJK WITH 





MARKSMAN 





AND GUARDSMAN. 





Copyright. 


experience is to be accepted, Scottish terriers will never suffer 
under the reproach of being stupid. 
McCandlish, who then had a leading kennel, wrote that, to one 
who has owned them, “ All other breeds of dogs are regarded 
as merely dogs, while the Scottish terrier is a personality. He 
may have taken upon himself the outward appearance of a dog, 
and the biologist may classify him as such, but those who have 
a close acquaintance with him know that the outward form is 


Some years ago Mr. W. L. 


a deception, and that 
within is a spirit more 
human than dog-like.” 
Though I cannot assent 
to such a_ sweeping 
comparison to the dis- 
advantage of other dogs, 
I am prepared to agree 
that most of the 
Scotties I have met 
have excited my ad- 
miration on account of 
their sturdy indepen- 
dence, their _ service 
without servility, and 
their amusing way of 
carrying on a conversa- 
tion with those they 
esteem. They are un- 
doubtedly entertaining 
companions, less excit- 
able and fidgety than 
most of the _ terrier 
family, and always wel- 
come members of the 
household. 

Another man, also 
a Scotsman, of course, 
once wrote to me that 
“the real Scottish 
terrier ‘has the most 
characteristic facial ex- 
pression. Jock is a 
thinker, philosopher and 
eer: his sowl. 15 
oppressed by the crass 
stupidity of all things 
created, and he shows 
all this in his counte- 
nance. There should be 
a cast of thought upon 
































































































FLASHLIGHT OF DOCKEN. 
A Conspicuous Winner. 


his face even when he is a puppy and knows nought of men 
and dogs and things from personal experience.’’ He went 
on to quote the definition of a friend of his as to the Scottish 
terrier’s expression: “‘ The Scottish terrier should look like a 
Kirk Elder the morning after a glorious fuddle. Remorse for 
hard-earned money squandered and time wasted, the disgrace 
of such con- 
duct, the 
sair  recol- 
fection of 
persons and 
incidents of 
yesterday.’’ 

Thus you 
see that 
different 
men place 
a different 
interpreta- 
tion upon 
the charac- 
ter of our 
little short- 
legged 
friend. Miss 
Wijk, whose 
terriers are 
illustrated 
to-day, de- 
clares that 
in order to understand the Scottie’s character one must 
give him as much companionship as possible. Mere attention 
as to exercise, feeding, etc., is not enough. ‘ The present- 
day Scottish terrier may have altered in looks but not in 
character. He is the most faithful, intelligent, hardy dog you 
can find. As a companion and house dog he is unbeatable, 





ROSALIND OF DOCKEN. 





T. Fall. WOODPECKER OF DOCKEN. 


One of the younger generation. 
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GUARDSMAN OF DOCKEN. 
A fine son of Marksman of Docken. 


being small but a good guard, perhaps a little too good ‘t 
times, as if he takes a dislike, he does not hesitate to nip. [f 
brought up with children, he loves them. Quite a numbor 
of people buy terriers from me and say they never had ai y 
other breed, and never want to have.” 

In outward appearance, as is inevitable with all breecs, 
Scottish 
terriers 
have under- 
gone con- 
siderable 
transforma- 
tions since 
they were 
rescued 
from their 
rough state 
and brought 
under the 
influence of 
cultural 
breeding. I 
think I am 
right im 
saying that 
the ances- 
tors of our 
present 
showstra‘ns 
looked mcre 
like long-bodied Cairn terriers than anything else. Scotland 
always had a number of these short-legged, wire-haired terriers 
for use in killing foxes and other vermin, and I have no dovbt 
that, although most of them looked more or less alike, thre 
were distinctive peculiarities upon which exhibitors seized w! en 
they began to get together show kennels. and these w re 
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MARKSMAN OF DOCKEN. Copyright. 
With a long and characteristic head. 
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MARKSMAN OF DOCKEN. 


accentuated, changed or improved, whichever you like, as 
the years went on. As I write 1 have before me a photograph 
of Xoger Rough, whelped in 1876, from which most of the 
modern dogs descend. He belonged to Mr. J. A. Adamson of 
Aberdeen, weighed but 16}1b., and to-day his muzzle would be 
considered short and deficient in power. If he had had a saorter 
back, he would have passed very well for what we now know 
as the Cairn; indeed, an authority, writing in 1896, stated that 
these dogs were at one time called Highland or Cairn terriers. 

In ten years from Roger Rough we began to observe a 
greater resemblance to the present-day dogs, but they were 





. Fall. WOODPECKER. 


Copyright. 
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still shorter in the head, lighter in body, and without the straight 
legs that are now in fashion. We have produced a much more 
powerful dog, built on more compact lines and carrying great 
muscle in his hindquarters. Though most of them have a useful 
length of leg, I have seen a few so short that they appeared 
to be almost crippled, but this is not a complaint that can be 
generally made. Although Miss Wijk had always had a Scottish 
terrier about her since childhood, it was not until some five or 
six years ago that she started breeding seriously, and the number 
of successful prizewinners that have borne the affix Docken 
is a testimony to her skill. Very sensibly, she advises beginners 
to start with a couple or so of first-class bitches, because it 
will always be possible to find suitable sires in other kennels. 
That is how she began, and she still regards the matrons as 
the strength of her kennel, not, as a rule, keeping more than 
two stud dogs. She is not an advocate of close in-breeding, 
but she considers that one must keep more or less to the same 
blood or breed back tc the best blood in the bitch, with a complete 
out-crossnowand then. Her principal stud dog now is Marksman 
of Docken, distinguished for his long and characteristic head, 
but he is a size larger than judges like. One of his daughters, 
Music of Docken, has done particularly well in the show ring, 


MUSIC 





OF DOCKEN. 


and latterly his two young sons, Guardsman of Docken and 
Rifleman of Docken, have been conspicuous. Ch. Flashlight 
of Docken is a really charming bitch that has brought home 
many prizes and several times has been made the best dog in 
the show. The first time Woodpecker of Docken came out 
he won three first prizes and was placed reserve for the challenge 
certificate. 

For the information of those who have nothing more than a 
passing acquaintance with the breed, it may be as well to mention 
a few of the salient points that breeders’are seeking to obtain. 
It is desired that the expression should be that of a sharp, bright 
and active dog that carries his head well up. Owing to the 
shortness of the coat, he appears to be higher on the leg than 
he really is, but, at the same time, he should look compact: in 
fact, says the standard of the Club, though essentially a terrier, 
he cannot be too powerfully put together. Though the recognised 
weights are from fifteen to twenty pounds, I imagine that the 
majority would be nearer the maximum than the minimum. 
The legs are short and heavy in bone, the forelegs being straight 
and set up well under the body; the undocked tail is about 
seven inches long; the body is of moderate length and rather 
flat sided, but there is plenty of development of rib. Blacks 
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or black-brindles now seem to be the most popular, but we 
may also have brown or grey-brindles, steel or iron-grey, sandy 
or wheaten. I have heard it said that the blacks are softer 
and more linty in coat than the others, but I do not know if 
that is correct. The accompanying illustrations show the 
kind of head that is liked. The skull and muzzle are long, 
and the lower jaw is furnished with a good deal of hair. The 
small, piercing eyes should be of a dark brown or hazel. 

Any visitor to the new Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster, on Wednesday next will have the opportunity of meeting 
most of the best Scottish terriers of the day, for the annual show 
of the National Terrier Club will then be held. Probably the 
opinion forced upon most observant people will be that these 
dogs now breed very true to type, the reason being, I suppose, 
because most of those that spend their lives in obscurity come 
from exhibition strains. A number of dogs of other sorts are 
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often bred indiscriminately, and the progeny may resemble 
nothing upon earth. I am sure we see fewer really bad Scotties 
about than, say, fox-terriers. Fox-terriers, no doubt, suffer 
from their ubiquity, and many of the cheap dogs never hav 
any pretensions to a pedigree, unless a fictitious one is provide 
for the sake of selling. Hundreds of valuable terriers of aii 
breeds will meet in competition on Wednesday, the principi 
of which, in certain varieties, will be worth anything from £500 
to £1,000. It is possible that the wire-haired fox-terrie:, 
Ch. Eden Aristocrat, will be there, the dog that Mr. Barlo:y 
recently bought from Mr. F. Robson for £1,250. This, 
believe, was the highest price ever paid for one of the bree: , 
but it was not a record for any dog, as has been stated, fcr 
two or three years ago Mrs. Mannooch’s chow chow, C:. 
Choonam Brilliantine, was sold to Mrs. Earl Hoover of Chicag 
for £1,800. A. CROXTON SMITR. 





WALES AT TWICKENHAM 


T was a very light-hearted crowd that assembled at 
Twickenham last week—and no wonder! After many 
days of fog and cloud the sun shone brightly, and there 
was a spring warmth in the air; the Prince of Wales was 
present, a visible sign of the improvement in the King’s 

condition; and, to cap it all, daffodils everywhere! These 
are a welcome relief—for Sassenachs, at any rate——after the once 
prevalent leeks, for so long the harbingers of a Welsh invasion. 
Even the hideous red berets, in which young Wales likes to disport 
itself to-day, were bright spots of colour which added to the 
gaiety of the scene. 

As for the game, it was close enough and sufficiently varied 
to satisfy most of the watchers ; probably only we captious old 
critics came away with a feeling of disappointment, and perhaps 
we expect too much. Thirteen of the thirty players were 
playing their first International games; the “‘ veteran ”’ of the 
English backs was H. C. C. Laird, who first played in 1927! 
No wonder there were signs of inexperience on both sides. And 
yet, some of the new men were good enough to keep their places 
for some time to come. If neither team was entirely satisfactory, 
at least the selectors have a sound basis on which to build future 
sides. Last season a young England XV distinguished itself by 
its opportunism, by its ability to profit by each and every chance, 
however slight, that came its way. The new England team 
showed the same happy knack. For three-quartets of the 
match the play was in the English half of the ground; the 
Welshmen had plenty of chances to stop their series of Twicken- 
ham defeats, but they threw them away. England, with far 
fewer openings, scored twice as the result of brilliant initiative 
and keen following up: she deserved to win. Failure in any- 
thing is more often due to missed opportunities than to other 
causes, and so it was on this occasion. 

It is always particularly pleasant to see the second genera- 
tion following where their fathers led; there are all too few 
instances of it in the Rugby world—" Bill’ Tucker and ‘‘ young 
Bill’ are the only father and son who have hitherto played for 
England, and the son was only a shadow of his famous father— 
so that the brilliant form of H. Wilkinson, the son of an old 
Yorkshire and England forward, was very welcome. Wilkinson 
had already done well in the Trials, in which he scored five tries 
by always being in the right place at the right moment; he 
added to this record last Saturday by scoring both England’s 
tries, and in the same way. Tom Voyce, that fair-haired West 
Country corsair of the Rugger field, worthy successor of Drake 
and Hawkins, has had many imitators. Many times we have 
been told that So-and-so is ‘‘ another Tom Voyce,” there have 
been many minor prophets on whom his mantle has been said 
to have fallen, but, in an age of exaggeration, these reports 
have all proved premature or too optimistic. Now, at last, I 
dare to predict that in Wilkinson we have found one who, with 
greater experience, may be worthy to be compared with the 
genial Gloucester giant. 

Other successes in the England team were T. W. Brown— 
I hope his name is Tom ; it ought to be, if it is not, for the sake 
of all schoolboys—who, at full-back, was as cool as Crab Jones, 
as lion-hearted as Old Brooke; and G. M. Sladen, a stand-off 
half by vocation but a centre three-quarter by favour of the 
English selectors. Sladen played well in the Trial at Newcastle 
and badly at Camborne. He had the rather uncomiortable 
experience of being told by an old Cornish enthusiast who did 
not know him off the field, that ‘‘ Sladen was no good—finished ! ”’ 
and he took it very well. At Twickenham, however, Sladen 
made good; his tackling was of the hurricane type, like that 
of other Service men of green memory—Admiral Royds and 
Captain G. H. D’O. Lyon; he took a lot of stopping when he 
got under weigh, and he did not forget his wing man. Another 
newcomer who has obviously come to stay is R. T. Foulds, a 
Waterloo man, like H. G. Periton, and a fine forward. Of the old 
hands, H. C. C. Laird was invaluable ; in attack and defence he 


deserves much of the credit for England’s victory. C. D. Aarvo! 
was paid the compliment of being the most closely marked man o 
the side, so that he was rather subdued; but he did much that 
was admirable, and paved the way for one of Wilkinson’s trie.. 

The other English backs were not so satisfactory. No one 
could have been pluckier than the diminutive Whitley, bvt 
he was up against the most active, alert and powerful scrum-ha f 
now playing, W. C. Powell, and he was a Jonah in the whale’s 
belly when it came to getting the ball away. Whitley was not 
and never will be capable of those brilliant tours de force by which 
Arthur Young surprises his opponents and his friends; the 
Welshmen knew just how, when and where his passes were 
going and profited by the knowledge. R. W. Smeddle ran well 
and made the most of his speed, but his defence was not too 
certain, and he wants a lot more experience of this type of 
game. G. S. Wilson kicked and tackled well, but lacks pace 
for the position of wing three-quarter. A blend of Smeddle 
and Wilson would make a very nice player. There was not 
a forward in the England pack who did not earn the right to 
play again. In the first dozen scrummages England got the 
ball eight times, and for the rest of the match they got it more 
often than the Welshmen; the one weakness of our forwards 
was in the line-out, where they were quite outplayed. 

For the first quarter of an hour | thought that the Welsh 
team was the best selected since the war, but after that they 
became a little disappointing. They had everything in their 
favour, except possession in the tight scrummages. Even so, 
they got the ball often enough to have won, if they could have 
brought their passing runs to their logical conclusion. They 
lacked finish, and had a weak spot on the left wing, where 
E. Gwynne Davies muffed his passes. Part of this failure was 
due to W. Roberts, who was never happy with Powell’s lightning 
passes and passed himself too mechanically, without first drawing 
his man. Morgan and John Roberts showed rather too much 
deference to their former captain, Aarvold—or perhaps they found 
him a very different person to play against compared with tle 
man they have played alongside at Cambridge. J. Morley, a 
new “ cap,”’ was the best of the three-quarters—indeed, the best 
wing on the ground, though he, too, missed one golden oppo:- 
tunity of scoring. Powell was at his best, and I held my brea h 
each time a scrum was formed near the English line; in such 
situations Powell is the most dangerous man in any count: /. 
J. Bassett, the new full-back, is the best man in this positic n 
that Wales has had for many a day. 

The Welsh forwards did not come up to expectations. Th y 
were splendid in the line-out, but theit rushes were ragg d 
and lacked finish ; their scrum work was inferior to that of th 
opponents. Ivor Jones, D. R. Jenkins and T. Arthur we e 
the best of the old hands; while R. Jones, in the back ro ’, 
distinguished himself in his first International match. T. ‘s 
was not a great match, but each team did well enough to ma ‘e 
us want to see more of them. LEONARD R. TOSswILL. 








The match between Scotland and France at Edinbur, h 
was closer than that at Twickenham, but hardly so interestir §. 
The spoiling tactics of the Frenchmen seem rather to have f !t 
the Scots out of their stride and made a hard rough and tum! ‘¢ 
struggle of it rather than an exhibition of good football. Thx “e 
was, however, one bright period in the second half when te 
French ceased to give so much trouble to the referee, and : ‘t 
up a concentrated and brilliant attack on the Scottish live. 
They were six points behind when this attack began, but ft st 
Béhoteguy reduced the deficit to three by a fine try and next 
Houdet was twice nearly over. For a quarter of an hour oF 
so the Scottish spectators were kept on tenterhooks and then, 
the defence having just held out and no more, the attack dicd 
away and Scotland deservedly pulled through. The French, 
however, had given their proofs, and Magnol, their full-back, 
was the popular hero of the day. 
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M. ET MME. GABRIEL 


UR surprise 
was gryeat 
when, amid 

the wildest fast- 
nesses of the 
forest-clad Jura 
Mountains, we 
suddenly came 
upon an ancient 
manor house, 
dating from the 
fourteenth cen- 
tury, through 
whose picturesque 
courtyard strutted 
eacocks and 
seons, among 
gs, cats and 
ttens innumer- 
le. With its 
‘nelled walls and 
naissance ceil- 
gs, its beautiful 
irdens and 
rrace walks, ‘‘ Le 
anoir’’ was, two 
ars ago, turned 
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which I threw in 
her direction. He 
never conde- 
scended to peck 
at them himself, 
but looked on be- 
nevolently while 
madame greedily 
devoured every 
crumb. _ Finally, 
he took my table 
and myself under 
his special protec- 
tion—round and 
round us he 
stalked, tail out- 
spread in all its 
glory, while 
madame ate from 
my hand. Dida 
pigeon but ven- 
ture to take one 
step in our direc- 
tion, and he was 
on it like a flash! 

I was sitting, 
one morning, on 






























































t to a summer the delightful 
t ‘tel, at which MONSIEUR ET MADAME: THE PEACOCK KISS, terrace from 
'S : recently spent - ; which one looks 
t : t.n happy days. It is, indeed, only a short time since we left it, far down over the tree-tops into the depths of the beautiful 
fi «. it is not to be wondered at that the many animal friends river, when Mme. la Propriétaire appeared. 
1€ q nade there are Still fresh in my mind. I am quite sure, ‘But think, then, what has happened!” she cried in 
re | owever, that even after months and years have passed  joyfulagitation. ‘‘ Never, never will you guess it—Mme. Gabriel 
>. and Mme. Gabriel will still has laid an egg! her very 
0 lve in my memory. first egg!” ao ee 
O They were the most affec- I murmured felicitations. 
ce tonate pair—‘‘ Ah, but how All the same, it is in- 
le txey love each other, these convenient,’”’ she continued 
ot two!’’ declared Mme. la Pro- thoughtfully, ‘‘ that she should 
to p-iétaire, pressing her hand to have chosen just this moment. 
he her heart. ‘‘ Yes, to distrac- For the workmen are, to-day, 
he tion! Separate them but for a making an enclosure for the 
ds moment—and he cries! Grand pair. Our visitors will, some- 
Dieu! but how he cries—he times, leave open the gate 
sh shrieks ! ”’ between the courtyard and the 
cy I could well believe it. garden, and Gabriel, in but five 
oll li was, indeed, on account of minutes, has, this very morning, 
’» monsieur’s penetrating accents destroyed me my best bed of 
ve that I christened him ‘‘Gabriel.”’ lettuce. ... But now, I fear, 
cy All peacocks have penetrating we must not disturb his wife 
tC voices, but this peacock ! until she has laid her other egg.”’ 
s “But why, then, do you Her other egg! Why, 
ng name him Gabriel?’’ his owner MADAME GABRIEL. how many eggs do you think 
ng asked curiously. _— . Ped 2. a peahen lays? ”’ 
ch ‘“A cause de sa trompette,” I explained, “‘ which in very But two, is it not ? In truth, we know little of the matter. 
nd truth would startle awake the dead! ”’ These were the gift of a friend, and we know but little of their 
sae (This mild joke was received with great acclaim, and thence- habitudes.”’ . 
1 forward I was looked upon as a wit of the very first scintillation.) This was rather my own case, but what little knowledge 
Est ; Gabriel was, certainly, among the most devoted of spouses. I had I hastened to impart. 
3 Let dog, cat or “W hy, madame, 
h pigeon approach she will lay, per- 
nL in his wife’s di- haps, a dozen— 
my tection, instantly perhaps t wo 
re he was upon them dozen — precisely 
like a whirlwind. in the manner of 
Ly Even human a hen. You must 
od beings kept a wary move Gabriel and 
5 eye upon ‘‘le her, at once, into 
4 ati aaa the enclosure, first 
‘ sharp, strong beak constructing a 
s was ever ready. nest. There she 
re Personally, 1 won will finish laying 
his toleration her eggs, will then 
through a kind of sit upon them and 
h méringue - biscuit hatch out’ the 
3. which invariably little ones.” 
ut accompanied the Dieu! but 
. ternoon tea of how delightful! 
Ae which I partook How enchant- 
ne i. the shade of the ing!’ Madame 
. courtyard wall. At clasped her hands 
‘" cst surveying me in ecstasy. — 
at ith the utmost Some little 
be istaste, Gabriel instinct of pru- 
adually awoke dence impelled me 
ae ) the fact that his to add: “ But, 
ied ife was becom- madame, for 
ch, i.g passionately safety’s sake it 
CK, 
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half of her eggs and place them under a hen. Thus the chances 
of hatching all would be increased.” 

Madame listened as to an oracle. 

Another warning thought: ‘‘ But’’—with great impressive- 
ness—‘‘ it is absolutely necessary that the instant the little ones 
emerge from the shell Gabriel should be removed, otherwise he 
will assassinate them, every one! ”’ 

‘Dieu des Dieux! He? who loves her so?” 

‘That is precisely the reason, madame. See you, it is 
la jalousie—un vrai crime passionel! ”’ 

‘Ah, ah, ah! Yes, truly, that one can understand ! . 

That night the enclosure was hastily completed. Next 
morning the whole of the hotel visitors and most of its servitors 
gathered round while (memories of far-past childhood again 
prompting me) I cut from the lawn a square of turf, hollowed 
out the earth in a round hole at the back, laid the turf down, 
grassy side uppermost, pushed and patted down the centre 
into an enticing nest. : 

‘‘ Bring me some pine branches,” I called out magisterially 
to my circle of admirers. Half a dozen obeyed. ‘‘ These, see 
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you, I plant around the nest so that Madame Mére may be hidden 
from too curious watchers.”’ 
As I spoke, into our midst rushed a flustered, dishevelled 


kitchenmaid. ‘‘Oh, madame, madame,” she shrieked, ‘‘ do but 
figure it, then—she has laid yet another egg! ”’ 
‘‘«Oh, mon Dieu!” cried her harassed mistress. ‘‘ How 


inopportune! Could she not then have waited but a quite little 
moment until she had been moved into her apartment ? ”’ 

Having given Mme. Gabriel time to recover from her exer- 
tions, the great move was made, the eggs were placed in my 
highly artistic nest. The indignant husband and wife 
surveyed it with ineffable disdain. . . . 

And thus I had to leave them. Half an hour later stern 
necessity compelled us to set out for England. 

Is Mme. Gabriel still laying her eggs ? How is monsieur 
conducting himself? Will she get broody? Was I right in 
my instructions ? Will she hatch out? Will a hen be found ? 

All these and many other details Mme. la Propriétaire has 
sworn to write to me. I await her letter with considerable 
anxiety. J. M. DopincTon. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


Sir Edmund Hornby: An Autobiography. (Constable, 18s. net.) 


OST autobiographies fall into one of two categories— 
those that are published for the sole interest or 
irritation of the family of the biographer, and those 
that are published for no obvious reason at all. One 
may say at once that these truculent and candid 

memoirs of Sir Edmund Hornby belong to neither. They 
are definitely good reading, amusing and provocative through- 
out, and of interest to the general reader for their revelation 
of life in many parts of the world as it was in the middle of 
last century, and for the delightfully independent and original 
views of the writer. 

Hornby was a man who obviously accepted nothing at 
second-hand, but one of those rare characters who saw for 
himself, judged for himself, and set down exactly what he 
thought, without prejudice or fear. Humorous, human, 
penetrating, with a zest of life that runs through every page, 
the memoirs are vivid, fresh and vigorous, and written with a 
“punch” that is highly diverting, coming, as they do, from an 
age in which punch and go were not the chief characteristics of 
highly placed officials. The author was a well known figure of 
his day, chiefly for his vigorous conduct as Commissioner of 
the Turkish Loan, and as Judge of the Supreme Consular 
Courts in Turkey and in China. His wide-sweeping reforma- 
tion of the Consular Service in both countries caused a certain 
amount of consternation at home—he was something of the enfant 
terrible to the Foreign Office, which facts come out in his chuckling 
and appreciative memoirs. His work naturally brought him into 
contact with many of the diplomatic and political personages 
whom the Victorian world was accustomed to treat as demi- 
gods. Not so Hornby. No respecter of persons, he set down 
his opinion of one and all in no uncertain terms, to what may 
be the scandalisation of certain minds even to-day. He has 
a devastating knack of summing up a character by means of 
an anecdote. Sir Henry Bulwer, our Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople while Hornby was there as Judge, comes in for some 
amusing castigation : 


On one occasion, I recollect, I was summoned to the Embassy 
to make Sir Henry get out of his hot bath, in which he had lain for 
nearly an hour. Well, I will not describe how he got out, but he did 
get out, or rather was got out. Another time he would not go to bed, 
but insisted on sleeping on two chairs. On my remonstrating with 
him he said—‘‘ Why, don’t you know that men die in their beds? ” 
‘** And a very good place too,” I replied. He had to go to bed all the 
same, and not in a very dignified manner. 


He has summary views of the state of the Consular Service 
of his day : 


A great deal more than half the trouble into which England gets 
with foreign nations arises from the character, ignorance and conduct 
of those selected to be her representatives abroad. Bumptiousness, 
idiocy, vanity and self-seeking assertion are comparatively easily 
suppressed in England, but abroad, and especially in Eastern lands, 
they flourish and gain in intensity. The House of Commons is no 
doubt marvellously clever in keeping down expenditure, but where it 
saves a penny it wastes a pound ; and nowhere is this more true than 
in underpaying officials, with the natural result that half of them are 
not worth even the stipend grudgingly paid them. 


One can understand, holding these views, how unwelcome 
were Hornby’s “sledge-hammer dispatches ” to Palmerston, 
for whom, however, the formidable judge had nothing but 
praise and affection. 


Nor are all the anecdotes with which the pages bristle 
concerned with recalcitrant diplomats. Sir Edmund Hornby 
was a man whose zeal in his work was at least equalled by his 
zest for life generally. Every kind of experience that came his 
way he welcomed joyously, and the chapters are sprinkled 
with amorous adventures discreetly told, and always diverting. 
His observations of the morals of the various races with whom 
he came into close contact make amusing reading. On one 
occasion, at Jassy or Bucharest, a Rumanian host entertained 
him at a dinner at which the six charming ladies who, with 
their husbands, were fellow-guests, had all been at one time 
married to the host. The harem system in Turkey filled him 
with no indignation or sympathy ; indeed, one feels he would 
have been more indignant at its practical abolition to-day. 
Nothing in the way of strange moral customs shocked him, 
providing they were customs and not breaches of the law, 
for he had that rare faculty of absorbing and respecting the 
ways of other peoples and other creeds without continually 
contrasting them unfavourably with his own. Only injustice, 
cruelty, corruption and muddle—and the usual policy of the 
British Government—really roused the truculent judge to 
indignation and high-handed action. 

Throughout the book is a delightful record of a life 
courageous, independent and diverting, set down in forthright 
terms, yet without a spirit of bombast ; frank and self-revealing. 
It is crammed with incident, description of peoples, places 
and things seen from an unprejudiced angle, and, above all, 
with an unbounded appreciation of the art of living. S.C. 





The Old Homes of Britain—The Southern Counties, edited by 
Christopher Hussey. (CouNtTRY LIFE, 5s.) 
HANDBOOKS to our cathedrals and abbeys appear in such quantities 
that even the most remote among them are familiar to the general 
public. But the majority of people know little or nothing of our great 
country houses, lying often within easy reach of London, though buried 
deep in the English countryside. Park gates will, perhaps, set the 
passing motorist wondering, ‘‘ Whose place is that?” or a distant 
glimpse of an ancestral home—like that of Leeds Castle floating dream- 
like on its lake—cause him to stop for a minute or two to take a longer 
look. But to the average person names like Penshurst and Groombridge 
and The Vyne call into the mind no pictures corresponding to those 
evoked by Tintern or Ely or Fountains. In a way this is only natural, 
because, unlike the chateaux of France, most of our great houses are, 
fortunately, still homes which are lived in; and since, to an Englishman, 
a man’s home is his fortress, the privacy of these great houses has 
rightly been regarded as sacrosanct. But since the institution of the 
Queen Alexandra Memorial Scheme two years ago, through the gener- 
osity of owners, many of our loveliest country homes and gardens 
are now opened to the public on certain days in the summer. And 
there are, in addition, a few great houses, like Knole and Penshurst, 
which are regularly shown to visitors so many afternoons a week. 
The idea of a number of illustrated books summarising in a convenient 
form the finest of our old homes in different parts of England is one 
which should appeal to the growing number of people who are interested 
in our architecture and its preservation. The first of what, it is hoped 
will form a series of The Old Homes of Britain covers the five southern 
counties—Kent, Sussex, Hampshire, Surrey and Middlesex. Here 
in the rich pastoral and agricultural country of the south are to be 
found, perhaps, the finest of those homes, ranging in date and variety 
from the frowning castle on the cliffs of Dover to Horace Walpole’s 
Gothic and filigree villa at Strawberry Hill. Mr. Hussey points out 
in his introductory note that most of the castles within this area are 
to be found along the coast, while nearer London are the country houses 
built as retreats in former times by wealthy merchants and politicians. 
Some of these last—Chiswick, Charlton and Holland House, for 
instance—have now been overwhelmed by London itself, and are 
turned into libraries or museums, although comparatively few people 
seem to know of their whereabouts or even of their existence. The 
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topographical list of houses given at the beginning, with the dates 
and times when they are open, will, therefore, be very useful. ‘To each 
house Mr. Hussey has written a concise descriptive note of its history 
and architecture, and there is a map showing the centres from which 
they can most conveniently be visited. The photographs, reproduced 
from articles on the houses which have appeared from time to time 
in past numbers of Country Lire, admirably illustrate the wealth and 
variety of our-domestic architecture, which it is the aim of this series 
to make better known. A. Ss:O. 


Stable Poy by Lieut.-Colonel S. G. Goldschmidt. (Christophers, 
7s. 6d. 

“T SHOULD THINK,” said an Exmoor farmer to me once, ‘‘ that 
avore a man do know all her ought to know about ’osses it be time to 
lie down and die.” Colonel Goldschmidt appears most triumphantly 
to have defeated my farmer’s theory. His book, Stable Wise, is a 
volume to keep handy. Unless a horse owner has very exceptional 
chances and ample time for studying all sorts of horses in health and 
disease, he can never hope to have but a limited knowledge of horses. 
A book of this kind is of an enormous benefit : it stiffens a man’s own 
judgment and offers him new ideas to work on; it gives him more 
ground under his feet when dealing with an omniscient groom. The 
volume treats with housing, bedding, feeding, shoeing, exercising, 
with the prevention and cure of certain diseases. In connection with 
the chapter on ailments, I should like to have seen a definitely tabulated 
list—‘* When to send for the vet.” A statement of that kind might 
have been more useful than the section on sun-ray treatment and the 
use of cocaine in discovering lameness, which, surely, come entirely 
within the vet.’s province. And I should like to have seen all those 
:dmirable illustrations grouped together at the beginning or end of 
the book, together with their most useful explanatory notes. But 
‘hat is in passing. ‘The chapters on diet and the individuality of horses 
n connection with diet, and particularly the section dealing with food 
yefore and after hunting, should be read not once, but often. Colonel 
soldschmidt is, perhaps, unduly pessimistic about the chances of 
sixteen-hand horses becoming roarers; but, on the other hand, his 
severe lecture on grass and wind may save the wind of many a good 
horse. M. A. 


Anson’s Voyage Round the World, by Richard Walter; edited, 
with Notes, by G. S. Laird Clowes. (Martin Hopkinson, 
£1 Tis. 6d.) 

[F the Editor is a son of the Naval publicist, that accounts for his 

thoroughness and his accuracy. This present critic was brought up on 

board a battleship not unlike Anson’s Centurion, yet did not know the 
vital differences between a “ [now’”’ anda “‘ floop,” and is grateful for notes 
which double the value of this fine old book of adventure. One must 
suppose that towards the middle of the eighteenth century My Lords of 

the Admiralty were permanently drunk, for they provided Anson with a 

flock of invalids, all of whom ran away, excepting the few with no legs. 

Then they provided food without nourishment, and water with far too 

much ; they delayed the start until the Spaniards had a squadron ready 

for pursuit ; and they arranged for a passage round the Horn in mid- 

winter. ‘Thus Captain Anson lost five ships out of six, and four men 

out of five by scurvy ; and yet, being a man of genius, captured a 

Spanish galleon of twice his strength, and came home with a cargo of 

pieces of eight. After much ‘‘ displeasing fatigue ’’ the voyage ended 

with a long procession of wagons laden with silver bound from the 

Docks to the Tower. As to the scurvy, that was attributed by the 

doctors to noxious efuvia from the sea, without reference to the stench 

in the ship; nor did the Admiralty note that the Navy was disabled 
by a disease which was prevented by better management in the Merchant 

Service. 





Algae, by Maurice Baring. (Heinemann, 2s. 6d.) 
INTENSE individuality is the note of this little ‘‘ anthology of phrases,” 
and its individuality is its complete justification. It contains fragments 
—often only one or two lines to a page—from many authors and in 
many tongues, and the fragments are there for the sole reason that 
Mr. Baring likes them. He will pick out a sentence from Thackeray 
that not one in a hundred of us remembers : 
**T felt as one who had been walking below the sea, 
and treading amidst the bones of shipwrecks ”’ ; 
and he will set out ona page to itself a seldom-quoted couplet from Pope 
that mutely gives the lie to those who would have Pope no poet: 
“Then conscience sleeps and leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee.” 
But he is just as ready to quote one of those mighty lines from Marlowe 
that are quoted for ever : 
‘See, where Christ’s blood streams in the firmament! ” 
or two of Shakespeare’s to which the same applies : 
““Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tip-toe on the misty mountain-tops.” 
Greek and Latin fragments are as frequent as English, French, Spanish 
and German ones. And somehow, at the end of the various, sparsely 
covered pages, we have got into touch with the personality of the 
anthologist : a personality that knows love, loves nature, thinks much 
upon mutability and death, mourns nobly and unceasingly those who, 
in the war, 
“‘died upon a high adventure bent,” 
ind lie buried— 
“‘far from home, in youth’s first bloom.” 
In his dedication Mr. Baring says that he could have made a second 
anthology from the fragments that he rejected. We hope he will 
make it. V.H. F. 


Private Suhren, 5g ee von der Vring. (Methuen, 7s. 6d.) 
ARNOLD ZWEIG, ‘The Case of Sergeant Grischa,” was like a 
man surveying, inne, judging the war as a whole from an aero- 
plane. Georg von der Vring chooses the other method of being as 
intensely personal as a diarist. For him, the war is also a whole: 
ut it is typified by one little column of German soldiers winding 
ilong the road to its destiny from recruiting days to the trenches ; 
ind, within that column, by half a dozen friends, companions, enemies ; 
ind, at the heart of that tiny group, by Private Suhren, rifleman from 
necessity, artist by nature. We see everything through Suhren’s eyes, 
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and it is all told with a fine simplicity and restraint, an absence of pose 
that is like the attitude of the best type of public schoolboy. As a 
soldier, Suhren shares the Company’s outward life in all good comrade- 
ship, and strikes the whole gamut of a soldier’s moods: humorous, 
resigned, fatalistic, cynical, despairing. But, as an artist, he has his 
priv ate agonies as well, suffering repeatedly the pang or ache of being 

‘a bee that must make honey and cannot.” He is a stranger to his 
own soul. He chances, in a friend’s house, on a picture that he once 
painted: “But I cannot understand it any more. Suffering has 
seized on us all, and everything must be painted differently now— 
the faces of men and the faces of animals.” Yet, at times, he can still 
take pleasure in a song that he wrote before the war—and cut short 
our breath as he does it : “ I love it, my little song ; it is my very own. 
Even a blind fowl sometimes finds a seed.” Private Suhren is a very 
touching, human record of a soldier’s life, be his uniform what colour 
it may; and of a soldier’s quest for truth, which is so vastly aided 
by the stark light of reality. 


Vivandiere! by Phebe Fenwick Gaye. (Secker, 7s. 6d.) 

THE publishers of this first novel assure all whom it may or may not 
concern—for, after all, what does it matter to any of us ?—that the author 
is “ still in her earliest twenties.” In view of that, Miss Gaye is to be 
congratulated with a certain tincture of awe on a fine novel, moreover, 
a historical novel dealing with the retreat from Moscow, and yet made 
into something new and newly moving because of one figure, a woman’s, 
which moves through its cold wastes of misery and despair. She has, 
wisely, not attempted much in the way of portraying historical charac- 
ters : she devotes a panegyric to Ney and Davoust with a special warmth 
for the less popular marshal ; but all we get of Napoleon is the report 
of a conversation, apparently conducted with several people at once, 

overheard by listeners outside the Imperial tent. These are, perhaps, 

the least attractive pages in the book—Napoleon’s interest in chicken 
for dinner seems too much what we should expect. But Julie Gateau, 
Vivandiere herself, is the real motif of the book, a creation, and one of 
those rare women who combine courage and strength with the qualities 
more generally accepted as womanly. Miss Gaye has an occasional 
felicity of phrase which makes the reader pause and draw breath. 
“She very seldom smiled: she hadn’t much occasion for it, but she 
knew instinctively that it added to her clientele if she was happy and 
easy-going so she really made an effort, sometimes, and 
achieved the most radiant smile in the world. It came so suddenly 
and melted so mysteriously, that it was like a rainbow.” The story, 
apart from the historical setting, is the simple one of a maid of low 
degree loving a Prince Charming who is not man enough, for all his 
charm and even decent goodness, to appreciate the far greater goodness 
and real nobility of a woman whose familiarity with the worst side of 
life, whose very lapses from morality, are all mere colour taken from 
her environment and have nothing to do with her self. The description 
of the retreat makes it seem a very long business—as long, perhaps, as 
it must have appeared to the men who lived through it more than a 
hundred years ago: now and then incidents related seem preposterous, 
but then much of the campaign was that. It is worth reading, certainly 
for Julie’s sake and for those illuminating phrases, such as this of a 
bear: ‘“ He rose on his hind legs to see them better, and then sunk down 
again in the graceful-clumsy way of bears.” That is just what I think 
of bears, but I did not know it till Miss Gaye said it for me. S. 


Brown on Resolution, by C. S. Forester. (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
LEADING-SEAMAN ‘BROWN, R.N., escaped from detention as 
prisoner of war on board a German cruiser, got ashore with a rifle 
on the desert island of Resolution in the Galapagos Islands. The 
ship was at anchor, nursing a nasty wound, and the captain committed 
a tactical error in attempting his recapture by means of landing parties. 
He should have spared Brown a salvo of six-inch shells, an extravagance 
which would have saved him the loss of about forty men sniped, and 
in the end averted a total destruction of the ship with all her people. 
Perhaps, however, the captain, with a vessel partly careened, had 
difficulty in bringing his guns to bear. The critic must not set up 
as an authority on naval tactics, and as a seaman offers most hearty 
congratulations on the seamanship of this delightful book of adventure. 
Moreover, it is beautifully written, and there is one sentence about 
Brown’s mother which is sheer joy : “‘ Queenly she was, but she was 
of that type of queen which inclines towards a Prince Consort.”’ More- 
over, there is a rare merit in this story, told in the vein of comedy, 
which has the restraint, the quietude, the grandeur of tragedy. In 
literary tactics it is a modern foible to give away the solution of the 
plot in an opening chapter ; but apart from that the novel is one of 
extraordinary merit. 


The Story of Hassan, Englished by John Anthony. (Nisbet, 7s. 6d.) 
THIS amusing novel purports to be the life history of one Hassan, 
an Indian boy, son of the old age of a crabbed petition writer and of 
the youth of his strong-minded wife. Mr. Anthony admits having 
‘“‘ Englished ” it, but we suspect him of an even greater responsibility. 
Be that as it may, the difference between the Oriental and Occidental 
mind is very well hit off time after time, and Hassan’s history inter- 
spersed by tales, some good and gay and some only gay, told by his 
friends and relations. The story of the English lady’s crusade against 
cruelty to animals, which led to the overworking of every sick beast 
in the neighbourhood in order to pay bribes to the local police, is a 
good example of Hassan’s S point of view, and so is the description of 
Hassan’s fight with “‘ Cocky ” Brown, the ‘drummer- boy of the regiment 
of which he became a camp-follower. Altogether a most amusing 
book for an idle afternoon by the fire. 


A SELECTION FOR THE LIBRARY LIST. 

Sir EpmMuNnp Hornspy: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY (Constable, 18s.); THE 
STRUCTURE OF POLITICS AT THE ACCESSION OF GEORGE III, by L. B. Namier 
(Macmillan, 30s.) ; ASSESSMENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS, by Dean Inge (Cassell, 
7s. 6d.) ; UNDERTONES OF War, by Edmund Blunden (Cobden Sanderson, 
ros. 6d.). Fiction—PRivATE SUHREN, by Georg von der Vring (Methuen, 
7s. 6d.); Boston, by Upton Sinclair (Laurie, ros. 6d.); PoRTRAIT IN A 
Mirror, by Charles Morgan (Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) ; PotisHEpD CorNERs, by 
Andrue Berding (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.). 
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HAWORTH AND THE MOORS 


ILLUSTRATED WITH SKETCHES MADE AT HAWORTH IN NOVEMBER. 


HE opening of the Old Parsonage at Haworth as a 

permanent memorial to the Brontés is an event of 

first-class importance for those interested in literary 

associations. Haworth itself has as yet hardly realised 

the significance of thisevent. The great number of visitors 
to the Parsonage during the past summer (more than three 
thousand, including many from distant parts of the world, have 
stood in the very rooms about which so much has been written) 
has surprised some of the residents, who can only say, “‘ It must 
be because of the books.’’ It comes as a shock to some people, 
not only aged residents of Haworth, that, because of the books, 
it is worth anyone’s while to travel thousands of miles to see 
the house where the books were written. In an age when 
geniuses congregate like sprouts round the stalk of publicity, 
and the keeper of the Gates of the Immortals is more often 
locking would-be aspirants out than letting them in, there is 
something very refreshing in a visit to that old Parsonage whose 
inmates were welcomed through the Gates so quietly that they 
are still talked of as ‘“‘ the children ’’ by those who can remember 
them. 

So much has been written about the Brontés during the 
greater part of a century since they lived at Haworth that a 
conversation with anyone who can recall them merely as the 
children of “‘ t’ Vicar ’’ gives the impression that time itself has 
been put back—-that we are looking into a yesterday beyond 
human memory. It is like turning over the last pages of an old 
and faded book the contents of which have been quoted for years, 
vet finding a sentence or two that has been overlooked, a last 
word that gives new life to an old story. That the book must 
soon be closed, never to be reopened, invests these pages with a 
strange touch of finality. It is possible to-day to hear of the 
Bronté sisters strolling in the Parsonage garden by the lilac bushes, 
or sitting together in the parlour on the window seats, long since 
removed, where they used to write ; to hear of Keeper, the tawny 
dog, half bull-dog, half mastiff, that accompanied Emily on her 
walks ; to see, in imagination, the lights shining in the Parsonage 
windows late at night when the children were waiting for Branwell 
to return from the Black Bull. There are one or two in Haworth 
who can recall these memories, of t’ Vicar’s Emily, t’ Vicar’s 
Patrick, when the name of Bronté meant little more than a 
good sermon, a good carol well sung, or a friendly argument with 
some dissenter in the local barber’s shop. Among these people, 
the son of the local barber of yesterday can tell you most about 
the Brontés in Haworth to-day. 





THE PARSONAGE. 


Mr. John Toothill has lived in Haworth for nearly ninety 
years. His father kept the barber’s shop in which the Rev. 
Patrick Bronté and Patrick Branwell, his son, had their hair 
cut. What he knows about the Brontés is largely what he heard 
when he assisted his father in the shop, a little boy whose 
impressions were very clear and who can tell of them to visitors 
making their pilgrimage to Haworth. In summer he has many 
visitors ; in winter he sits alone by the fire; but if anyone does 
drop in, he loves to while away a long evening talking of the 
Brontés. He loves to sing a carol composed for Patrick Bronté, 
in tones still resonant and clear, chanting the old music while 
the wind moans outside in Haworth streets. He can recall 
conversations in the very words he heard—almost he brings back 
the echoes of a voice. It may be the old Vicar airing his views 
on questions of the day, sitting back in the barber’s chair ; 
or Branwell, with his red hair and genial manner, witty, sociable 
Branwell, the hero of Haworth. For Branwell was a good mixer, 
and his memory lives where his fate is deplored and his errors 
condoned. The lights in the Parsonage windows, seen night 
after night, sometimes in the grey dawn, while they waited, were 
eloquent of the merry company he kept ; the footsteps sounding 
in the paved streets when Haworth slept: the gate of the 
Parsonage closing, and the opening door, when Emily, whe 
waited longer than any of them, welcomed him home. 

The cottage where John Toothill lives used to overlook 
the Parsonage, before the new school was built. The site of 
the school was then an open plot of ground where various. 
equipages from the country assembled on days of funerals. 
The tower of the old church rose from a treeless cemetery, and 
the Parsonage, with its garden, surrounded by the lilacs and a 
few thorns, cut the skyline of sloping fields leading to the moors. 
As a boy, walking along the path across the fields, with its paved 
footway and narrow steyle-holes in the walls, Mr. Toothill can 
remember often meeting the Bronté sisters. But he can tell 
little about them. They were very reserved, pale and more 
delicate-looking than the country people, and they just glanced 
up, passing the time of day, on a chance meeting. None of the 
villagers took much notice of them. Emily was the tallest, 
he remembers that, picturing them as they stood on the steps 
at the Parsonage gate ; Emily calling to Keeper, which was known 
in the village as a very good watch-dog. And, after all, that 
is what they had him for, said Mr. Toothill. Once he went into 
the Parsonage with a man who was doing a job there, and saw 
the femily together in the parlour. Though he was not ten years 
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THE BRONTE BRIDGE AND THE NATURAL STONE CHAIR WHERE EMILY BRONTE WROTE MANY OF HER POEMS. 





THE WATERFALL, FROM 


old, he can distinctly remember the room as it looked then, 

about a year before the deaths of Branwell, Emily and Anne. 
To-day, such a memory suggests a picture which none of 

the books that have been written can bring back, a picture 
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THE PATH TO WITHENS FARM (WUTHERING HEIGHTS). 


gate has been removed, and the view beyond the garden 
was of angular roofs and the church tower, a treeless view 
with the hills above the Hebden Bridge road as boundary. 
Trees have softened the outlines of Haworth, merging with 


conveyed by a few words rather than described; it is enough the clouds and misty rain, but they have added their shade to 


to hear this old man’s voice while twilight falls on Haworth 
and the November rain washes the windows through which he 


once gazed on the stunted lilacs 
and the square-cut house. Now 
there are only the shadowed 
walls of the new school: and 
even were these away, the view 
is changed. 

In front of the Parsonage 
are two pine trees planted by 
Mr. Nicholls when he and 
Charlotte returned from their 
honeymoon. Between them, 
where the break can still be 
traced in the garden wall, was 
the lych gate, known as the 
Gate of the Dead, leading from 
the garden to the churchyard. 
The gate was made at the 
time of Mrs. Bronté’s death 
and was only used for the 
funerals of the Brontés. Be- 
yond the pines are many other 
trees, lean and twisted, their 
branches swaying over the 
blackened gravestones. The 
new church looms up behind 
the trees, appearing too large 
for its surroundings ; only the 
base of the tower remains of 
what was one of the oldest 
churches in this part of York- 
shire. The Parsonage itself has 
a new wing, but the original 
building and the garden are 
almost unaltered. Ellen 
Nussey’s description of the 
garden as it was. when she 
first stayed with the Brontés 
in the summer of 1833, and 
again in 1841, when the sisters 
used to take their desks out to 
the grass plot and write in 
some shady corner, might have 
been written to-day, though 
the flagged path to the lych 


LOOKING BACK ON HAWORTH. 


a scene so deeply toned with mossy greens, blacks shining 
like ebony or faded to the grey of discoloured slates, that 


they shroud the churchyard 
with a perpetual twilight. 

On crossing the threshold 
of the Parsonage, this subdued 
light tones with the stillness 
that pervades the rooms. 
There are relics here which 
through long summer days 
meet the gaze of hundreds and 
yield little of what they once 
meant to a few: locks of hair, 
once treasured, exhibited in 
glass cases; the comb that 
Emily let fall in the embers 
when strength failed her to 
pick it up; the cup she always 
used, with her name in gilt 
letters on the porcelain; dresses 
and trinkets that belonged to 
Charlotte and Anne. They 
should be seen when the rooms 
are empty in winter and a foot- 
tall echoes in the old house. 
There are drawings scribbled 
on the walls of the tiny 
room that was once a nursery, 
the room through whose 
window Emily gazed at the 
night sky: 

And oh, how slow that keen-eyed 
star 

Has tracked the chilly grey ; 

What, watching yet! how very far 

The morning lies away. 


And beside these rooms, in 
the new wing of the Parsonage, 
is the library, containing the 
books, many editions of them ; 
and the other books that were 
written about them, shelf after 
shelf: the controversies, the 
tributes, the garland of their 
immortality. 
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POOR 


‘i [EY weep to think of 
all the arts there are of 
catching them. They must 
have been reading Major 
Dawson’s new volume on 
the whole art of flyfishing, 
and thinking how many 
more beginners will soon be 
burning to handle a rod. 


FROM 


MAJOR 
TO 


MINOR 


Some keys for anglers 
by 
Major KENNETH DAWSON 
; with over 200 illustrations 
by THE WAG. 


12/6 
The book for every Angler. 


Of all booksellers and 
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But there is a wilder garland beyond the Parsonage walls, 
beyond the path that crosses the green fields at the back of the 
house. Following this path to the spur of moorland where the 
Stanbury road drops down the hillside, and a track growing 
gradually rougher passes the new cemetery before it also sinks 
the hill, we can take a last look at Haworth over the three fields, 
with their black walls, a last look at the view they knew so well. 
Then the shoulders of Haworth Moor darken the landscape 
and trees, grey roofs and tower pass from sight. Beyond 
Four Lanes Meet, where a cartway crosses the moor and 
joins the Stanbury road, the track leading to the waterfall 
becomes wild and broken, hard to follow in winter, so water- 
logged are the ruts that mark its course. Grass and heather 
clothe the banks on either side until the last building is 
passed, a derelict farmstead now used only for shearing sheep. 
Thereafter the path descends the hillside to the valley of the 
little River Worth, threading its way between boulders and 
down steep declivities. On the left are the dark heights of 
Haworth Moor; on the right, across the valley, the village of 
Stanbury, the reservoirs, and the hills along which the road from 
Colne runs into Keighley. As the path becomes steeper the 
sound of the little river betrays its presence. The sight of it, 
the white foam dashing over black rocks where the wind howls 
down the gill, comes suddenly. This heart of the Bronté country 
should be seen on stormy days. The moors rise ever higher on 
the left until, as the bridge is reached, a second stream comes 
into view. It comes from above, a beck tumbling down from 
terrace to’ terrace of cleft rock, its waters seeming to trickle 
from the clouds, A solitary birch tree half way up the fall leans 
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from its precarious hold. High above, the cascade breaks over 
the sheer black face of the rock ledge, where sprays of heather 
and tussocks of grass are silhouetted against the sky on the 
crest of the moor. 

The bridge, built up with slabs of stone, leads to the path 
on the opposite slope, on the way to Stanbury ; another path 
turns westward to Withens Farm, known locally as Wuthering 
Heights. Close by the bridge, at the foot of the waterfall, is 
the boulder shaped like a chair, where many a page was written 
to the sound of tinkling water, the wind sighing in the heath- 
bells, and the dull undertone of the heavier flood pouring through 
the arch of the bridge. There is about this union of waters, 
leaving the massive, shelterless hills and gathering volume 
among the fragments of rock that darken the river bed, a mingling 
of turbulence with lighter echoes that seems to hold the elusive 
spirit of poetry, and wakes remembered cadences in the writing 
of Charlotte and Emily that found their inspiration here. 

The smiting of some rock as bya giant hammer, the groaning 
of trees under the pressing burden of the wind, the hurried 
sweep of the water whitened like snow with the rainfall from 
hills far above, the wild dash of the beck down. the stairway 
of rock where ferns leu to its fall all beat on the ear like sounds 
heard in a dream. It may be that one spirit alone pervades 
that empty chair, for the wind seems to echo the names of 
Hareton Earnshaw, of Catharine, of Heathcliff; + the colours 
of the moorland seem to gather together and form for an instant 
features as sombre as their own, yet singular and frail, fading 
as quickly as the light fades before clouds sweeping down from 
the moor. CHARLES SIMPSON. 





THEORIES AND THEORISTS 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


ESTRADE and Gregson and the other Scotland Yard 
imbeciles used to call Sherlock Holmes a theorist as a 
term of contempt; but they were bitterly jealous of 
him, all the same. Most of us golfers have plenty of 
theories about the game, but we do not tell each other 

much about them ; we pretend that we have not got any, and 
if we see a fellow-theorist discomfited, we laugh at him in a 
despicable and dishonest manner. 

I suppose it must be just because I am one of these treacher- 
ous people that I was amused when I read an account of a certain 
amateur and professional meeting the other day. The writer, 
after praising one professional’s play, added, “ His amateur 
partner, unable to profit by his mentor’s advice to brace up the 
left side, hit some crooked shots.” In the words of Mr. Manta- 
lini, I “laughed demnably.”” To those who can read between the 
lines so much is said in those few words. The whole scene 
sprang before my eyes. There was my friend the eminent pro- 
fessional (he is very eminent indeed) telling his partner that 
there was really only one little thing in the golf swing. Paren- 
thetically, whenever I meet him he says that there is only one 
little thing in all this talk about the swing, but it is not, in my 
experience, always the same thing. On this occasion it seems 
to have been the bracing of the left side. ‘There was the wretched 
amateur bracing himself into a state of cataleptic rigidity, with 
his left shoulder defiantly up and his right shoulder menacingly 
down—and yet missing the ball. I wondered exactly how it 
had come about. Had the poor fellow begun by driving 
crooked and only been made by advice to drive a little crookeder ? 
[ imagined a bitterer irony. I thought that he had begun by 
hitting nice, straight little “‘ shotties ’ down the middle of the 
course. Then, just as he was doing so well and harmlessly, 
he was inspired by envy of his partner’s mighty driving to 
exclaim, “‘ Why can’t I hit them as far as that?”* This was 
an opportunity for proselytism not to be missed. ‘“‘ Brace the 
left side,’ exclaimed the enthusiastic professional. ‘“‘ Brace 
the left side. How can you expect to hit them with your 
eft side all limp?” And co the mischief was done, and 
)ur poor amateur, “ unable to profit by his mentor’s advice,” 
shaken and bewildered, but ever bracing harder and harder, 
jrove the joint partnership ball into the deepest parts of the 
1eather. 

As I have said, I laughed at this picture, laughed uproariously 
and offensively. Even now I do think it agreeably ridiculous. 
Nevertheless, if it had not happened to sleet all the afternoon 
on that particular day, I should have gone out privily to a neigh- 
douring course and done a little bracing on my own account, 
ust to see if, by any lucky chance, it was the elusive secret 
of length for which I had been so long looking. I cannot help 
his weakness for theories, even while I pretend to scorn them, 
ind just now I have been amusing myself by reading theories 





of place kicking at Rugby football, in a little book (Rugby Foot- 
ball Place Kicking, by Major R. A. Chrystal, Herbert Jenkins, 6d.) 
written and sent to me by Major Chrystal, whom I always hope to 
meet in the billiard-room at the Rye Dormy House. After all!, 
place kicking appears to me very like golf. Whenever I watcha 
Rugby match and see a player trying to kick a goal from exactly 
in front of the posts, he seems as one tackling a short putt. 
I have never been able to make up my mind exactly how short 
the putt is. I should be inclined to call it three feet, were it 
not for those nasty, rough men rushing out to frighten the 
kicker. On their account I will liken the kick to a four feet putt. 
Well, a four feet putt is frequently missed, and so is one of these 
very easy place kicks. As to the more difficult ones from the 
side, the spectator is truly astonished, as a rule, if any goal is 
kicked, and quite as much astonished as if a golfer holes a putt 
right across the green. 

I have never tried to place-kick a goal myself, except in 
purely ‘“‘ pretending ” games which I played all by myself in 
the garden as a small boy, scoring the most dashing tries through 
a phalanx of imaginary enemies. I can only recollect one place- 
kick of any importance in my career. That was when I kicked 
out from Bad Calx on St. Andrews Day at Eton, with a horrid, 
hard, slippery ball, and made a really dreadful mess of it— 
a half-topped hook. S» I feel both humble and ignorant ; but 
still, I cannot help thinking that otherwise eminent football 
players miss far too many of these “ putts,” and Major Chrystal, 
who is, of course, not ignorant, thinks so too ; he is quite fierce 
about them. I will not venture here to describe his theory, 
save to say that it consists largely in teeing up the ball in an 
upright position and kicking it in one particularly “ juicy ” 
spot in its more “ corpulent ” regions. ‘That is, of course, an 
unfairly brief description. There is much more of it than that, 
and it interested me to trace the resemblance between kicking 
doctrine and golfing doctrine. The player should, for example, 
employ a particular kind of club in the form of a boot with a 
square toe on it. He must employ “ footwork,” especially in 
regard to the exact place where he puts his left foot, and as 
the length of the kick increases so he increases his “‘ leg-swing ” 
by putting the left foot a little farther from the ball. He must 
keep his eye on the ball and his head down. “ Keep your head 
down until you hear the cheers” is the miotto given him, 
just as the putter is told to wait till he hears the ball rattle against 
the tin. Really, it is all very like golf, and very entertaining. 
If only I had a Rugby football in the house, I would certainly 
go out and try to kick it in its “ corpulent”’ quarters. There are 
two little trees that would do capitally for goal posts. However, 
as I have not got one, I shall not do it. It is, probably, just as 
well, as:I. should probably take a large divot out of the lawn, 
break my toe, and miss the globe. Theory is much more fun 
than practice. 
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The manor house, which has wae to the Hudlestons since 1615, incorporates a fourteenth 
century pele tower. 


EW houses can have such a perfect setting as Hutton 
John. Lying on the side of a little valley, five miles 
south-west of Penrith, it has the outlying fells of the 
Lake district to guard it, while it rests in the soft 
folds of the green country at their feet. Behind 
rises Great Mell Fell, its sides well covered with trees, but 
its crown bare, and beyond it, to left and right, are Great 
Dodd and Blencathara (Fig. 1). From the garden itself the 
mountains are hidden by a thick belt of trees, which has been 
planted to keep off gales from the west, and the house looks 
out eastwards from its terraces down the little valley of the 
Dacre beck. The hills that can be seen closing the view, if 
the clouds have lifted, are the distant Cross Fells on the far 
side of the Eden valley. Thus the first impression you have 
is one of complete seclusion. Snugly sheltered from the west, 
the house looks down a green valley with a winding stream 
in its bottom, bordered with oaks, wych elms and firs, obviously 
planted by an eighteenth century owner with an eye for the 
picturesque, while standing sentinel in front of it are the eight 
massive yews which line the terrace (Fig. 5). 
These great trees must date from the sixteenth or early 
seventeenth century, and probably formed part of a yew and 
holly hedge bordering a walk along the raised terrace. The 


Copyright. 1—HUTTON JOHN, FROM 


CRAG, GREAT MELL FELL RISING BEHIND. 


The gardens are notable for their magnificent clipped yews. 


hedge shown in Fig. 8, however, is much younger than this, 
and, in spite of its massive appearance, was only planted in 
the thirties or forties of last century. The trees of the terrace 
walk were clipped to their present shapes much about the same 
time, and in photographs taken towards the end of last century 
have little of the roundness and smoothness that characterise 
them to-day. The dumb-bell form (the third from the left 
in Fig. 2) then had a very gaunt outline, but with the gradual 
thickening of the ‘‘ handle” it now appears as solid as the 
others, while making a pleasant variation in the series. Rotund 
and massive, they almost obliterate the house when seen from 
either end of the lower garden (Figs. 3 and 6), though, in reality, 
they are quite widely spaced. Their dark forms, weighting 
the terrace, impart a sense of immemorial age and security 
to the old house which shelters behind them, although its 
four-square tower is nearly three centuries older than the trees 
themselves. 

The original homestead, the moat of which can be clearly 
traced, lay considerably below the terraced garden to the east, 
and was almost certainly made of wood. Successive attacks 
and burnings by the Scots must have decided the family to 
build a fireproof tower, and the site chosen for it was higher up 
the slope of the hill, where it would be less easily overlooked 
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Copyright. 5—_STANDING SENTINEL 
‘an enemy. During the turbulent years of the fourteenth 
ntury fortified “‘ pele” towers were being built up and down 
e Border counties, their solid, stone-built walls, practically 
indowless in the ground floor, giving complete protection 

ezainst marauders. That at Hutton John is an excellent 

specimen of a type of building which survived in our northern 
unties right on into Tudor days. Externally, except for 
e insertion of sashed windows, it remains as it was erected 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The family of Hutton evidently was called after the home- 

s ead, but the proximity of Hutton in the Forest, a few miles 
orth of Penrith, makes it difficult to distinguish between the 
‘0 families de Hoton, whose names are found here and 

here in the Pipe Rolls. ‘The John who tacked his name 
1 to Hutton certainly removed an ambiguity, but we know 

1othing of him. Even the builder of the tower is uncertain. 
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IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE— “COUNTRY LIFE.~ 


Architectural evidence cf date, however, makes it likely that 
it was a William de Hoton, who in 1297 was the ward of 
John de Gevelston, and in 1335 was exempted from serving 
upon assizes and juries. 

The tower is a roughly rectangular building, 38ft. by 
3oft., comprising three storeys, and is 41ft. in height. It is 
built of a hard sandstone drawn from a quarry known as “ John 
Crag,” half a mile to the north-west. The excellent condition 
of its ashlar is a fine testimony to the workmanship of the three 
masons who built it and left their masons’ marks on its stones. 
The basement floor, which is barrel-vaulted, would have been 
used as a store. The main living-room was on the first floor, 
as in a Norman keep, and this was approached by a newel 
stair in the north-west corner, contrived in the thickness of 
the wall specially widened to contain it. This thick north wall 
also contains an arched recess toft. by 5ft., which would have 
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BLOTTING OUT THE HOUSE BEHIND. 
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served as a sleeping chamber, and the blank space between 
the angle of the tower and the turret in the east wall contained 
another which has recently been disclosed. ‘The second-floor 
room, or “ bower,” is of similar proportions and still has its 
original oak-timbered floor. In its north wall is another arched 
recess for a bedroom, which, in this instance, was approached by 
a door of its own from the newel stair. The little round-headed 
window which lighted the room has been uncovered and can 
be seen in a bedroom in the north wing of the house. The 
projecting turret (Fig. 8), which pleasantly relieves the severe 
east face of the tower, seems to have provided recesses for 
fireplaces, since there is a smoke-hole running through it in 
the basement floor, but eighteenth century alterations have 
obliterated the original features in the floors above. The top 
of the turret served as an outlook for a watchman. Inside the 
battlements four holes have been cut in the stone for beams 
to support a fire beacon, which would have been visible to 
other watchmen at Dacre Castle, whose tower can be seen 
from the parapet a mile and a half to the east. The original 


8.—THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY PELE TOWER. 
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7—THE COURTYARD, FROM THE NORTH. _ The wing on the left was built in 1660. 
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“ fighting-deck ” floor is covered up by the eighteenth century 
leads, but still exists at the level of the base of the parapet. 

The tower stood within a walled enclosure about ninety 
feet square, into which the cattle could be driven at night. The 
west wall of this courtyard still exists as a part of the stables 
(Fig. 12), and the two wings of the house are built on the 
foundations of those which engaged the tower to the south 
and east. Its northern limit is marked by the north wall oi 
the seventeenth century wing (Fig. 7), where its base can be 
seen projecting from the later wall, not having been cut off 
quite flush with the new work. 

A pele tower, though solid and fireproof, was not very 
comfortable to live in. In the fifteenth century some attempt 
was made to provide better accommodation by the addition 
of a north wing along the eastern curtain wall. Nothing 
remains of this now except, possibly, a part of the east wall, 
but its existence is to be inferred from the plan of the wing 
as re-built in the seventeenth century and from a comparison 
with Yanwath Hall near by, where a fifteenth century hall 






































9.—DOORWAY BETWEEN THE DOVECOT AND THE 
SOUTH WING. Dated 1660. 
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That on the left inscribed, ‘‘ Thys mayd Tomas.’’ 


and kitchen have been added to the original tower. At Hutton 
‘ohn the hall was at first-floor level, raised above cellars, and 
t the re-building of 1660 this arrangement persisted, the 
present dining-room and smoking-room on the ground floor 
(Sig. 12) only having been put to their present use in the 
riddle of last century. Two carved stones (Figs. 10 and 11), 
yund embedded in what had formerly been a window in the 
: orth wall of the tower, evidently came from this fifteenth century 


uilding. The one bearing 
1e inscription, ““Thys mayd 
‘“omas,” and the arms of 
{utton quartering Thirlwall 
vould probably have been set 
ver the entrance. It is carved 
1 low relief with a sprightly 
2presentation of a griffin 
Fig. 10). The other wiil have 
een the lintel to a doorway, 
end is now again used as such 
Fig. 11). The rudely carved 
symbols, if they are anything 
more than a primitive essay at 
decoration, successfully defy 
any attempt to read a meaning 
into them which is not purely 
conjectural. The three cushion- 
shaped objects seem to be the 
charges from the Hutton shield 
(see Fig. 11), the cross in the 
left-hand corner is of a type 
common on medizval grave 
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STONES BELONGING TO THOMAS HUTTON’S FIFTEENTH CENTURY BUILDING. 
The arms are those of Hutton quartering Thirlwall. 





only of two storeys. The ground-floor room would have formed 
a large parlour, lit both from the north and south, but it has 
been divided at a later period, and the western half is now the 
kitchen, a most charming oak-timbered room with the original 


wainscot lining the window recesses (Fig. 13). 


The third storey 


was added as late as 1830, when the four mullioned windows 
in the south wall were brought over from that side and placed 
two above the original windows in the north wall and two 
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12.—PLAN. 


covers, and the heart we shall come across in a later part of the 
building, where it undoubtedly has a religious significance. 
The initials T. H. are those of Thomas Hutton, who “ made ” 
this extension to the house in the second half of the fifteenth 


century. 


In the Wars of the Roses he was a staunch Yorkist, 


and after the victory of Towton received an annual grant of 
£5 from the Earl of Warwick. The document authorising the 


grant is still at 
Hutton John, 
dated August 
2oth, 1461, and 
bears the King- 
maker’s signature, 
“Warrewyk.” 
There is also 
another document 
(dated 1473), of 
no less interest, 
with the signature 
of Richard III 
when he was 
Duke of Glouces- 
ter, confirming 
the grant, which 
might otherwise 
have been sup- 
posed to lapse 
ifter the death 
of Warwick at 
Barnet. 

The west 
wing of the house 
‘on the right of 
Fig.7) was added 
n the sixteenth 
or early seven- 
teenth century, 
and was originally 


13.—THE 


farther to the right (Fig. 7). 
Mr. F. Hudleston, the present 
owner, obtained this informa- 
tion many years ago from an 
old mason who had worked on 
the house, otherwise it would 
be difficult to deduce from the 
evidence of the masonry itself. 
The local tradition of building 
has lasted long in Cumberland 
with singularly few changes, 
and the dates of much of the 
domestic work in stone are 
notoriously difficult to deter- 
mine, even when it is com- 
paratively recent. It is clear, 
though, that at some time 
the wing has been extended 
westwards, and that it originally 
stopped short at the line of 
quoins on a level with the 
chimney. 

In his pamphlet on the 


history of the house, to which I owe much of my information, 
Mr. Hudleston attributes the west wing to Cuthbert Hutton, 
who died seized of the manor in 1554, but the square-headed 


windows seem to point to a rather later date. 


Cuthbert Hutton 


was a gentleman at the Court of Henry VIII, and his wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Bellingham of Burnishead, 
was Mother of the Maids to her cousin, Catherine Parr, 





KITCHEN. 


with whom she 
had been brought 
up as a little girl 
at Kendal Castle. 
Their only son, 
Thomas, suc- 
ceeded to the 
estate, but, being 
without issue and 
having fallen into 
serious debt, he 
sold Hutton John 
in 1615 to his 
nephew, Joseph 
Hudleston. 
Thomas Hutton 
appears to have 
spent a great part 
of his life in 
prison, so that it 
is unlikely that 
any building was 
done at Hutton 
John during his 
ownership, but 
with the arrival 
of new owners in 
1615 an extension 
would very pro- 
bably have been 
made to the old 
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14.—FATHER JOHN HUDLESTON. 
Painted by Huysmans, 1685. 


15.—MRS. HONORIA HUDLESTON. 
Painted by Romney, 1790. 
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house. The south wing, therefore, may date 
from then. 

The Hudlestons were an ancient Cum- 
berland family, who lived at Millom Castle 
near the mouth of the river Duddon. Joseph 
Hudleston’s father, Andrew, was a younger 
son of Sir John Hudleston of Millom, an 
important figure in Henry VIII’s reign, who 
also had estates in the west of England 
and built the stone manor house at Southa1 
de la Bere in Gloucestershire. Andre.’ 
Hudleston married Marie Hutton, Thoma: 
Hutton’s third sister, and through this con- 
nection the Hudlestons, in whose possessio: 
Hutton John has remained since 1615, cai 
claim descent from the original owners 
Andrew lived and died at a small estate c 
his own at Farington in Lancashire, to whic! 
his son Joseph succeeded, and most of hi 
large family of children were born ther 
before he came to Hutton John. 

Like many families in the North, th 
Hudlestons had remained Catholics long afte 
the Reformation, and all Joseph Hudleston’ 
children were brought up in the old faith 


16—JOHN HUDLESTON OF THE EAST 
INDIA COMPANY. By Sir William Beechey. 


His second son, John, became a priest, and 
in after years was to receive into the Roman 
Catholic Church Charles II as he lay on his 
death-bed. When he was living in Thomas 
Whitgrave’s house at Moseley he had assistec! 
in Charles’s escape when he came there from 
Boscobel, and at the Restoration the King 
showed his gratitude by inviting him to reside 
at Somerset House, where he became privat 
chaplain to the Queen Dowager and, on her 
death, to Catharine of Braganza. When Charles 
lay dying the Duke of York summoned him to 
Whitehall. Bringing him by a secret entrancc 
to the King’s bedchamber, he said to his bro- 
ther, ‘‘ Sir, this good man once saved your life 
He now comes to save your soul.” Father Johr 
then confessed the dying King and adminis- 
tered to him the last sacraments. Three years 
afterwards, he published “a brief account of 
particulars occurring at the happy death of our 
late Sovereign,” in which the whole incident 
is recorded. On the accession of William and 
Mary he continued to receive the special ex- 
emption he had enjoyed from the Acts against 
Papists, living on as a chaplain to Queen 
Catharine till his death in 1698 in his ninety- 
first year. The portrait of the old man, 
painted by Huysmans in 1685, was sent 
after his death to Hutton John (Fig. 14). 
He is shown holding a crucifix in his right 
hand and, although in his seventy-eighth 
year, is still hale and full of vigour. It is 
one of Huysmans’ most living portraits, and 
deserves to be ranked with the Izaac Walton 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 
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Joseph Hudleston’s eldest son, Andrew, who succeeded 
his father in 1646, was also a staunch Catholic, and has left 
unmistakable tokens of his faith in the new wing which he 
built at the Restoration to replace the first Thomas Hutton’s 
fifteenth century hall and kitchen. In the gable of the north 
wall (Fig. 7) is a stone dated 1660, with a cross and the motto 
of Constantine, HOC SIGNO VINCES. Below it is a small window 
opening in the shape of a heart, no doubt typifying the Sacred 
Heart, which may possibly be the significance of those cut 
on the fifteenth century incised stone. Other heart-shaped 
openings light the ground flocr of this wing, and Mr. Hudleston 
tells me they are to be found in a house at Stanegarthside, near 
Naworth, which also belonged to a Catholic family. 

The Restoration wing took two years building, as an in- 
scription over the library window records: ‘“‘ This was built by 
Andrew and Dorathie his wife, 1662.”” The arms of Hudleston 
are carved below, impaling Fleming. Yet another inscription 
f the same Andrew is to be seen over the doorway, now built 
‘nto the garden wall joining the west wing of the house to the 
covecot (Fig. 9). Here the date given is 1660, with the legend, 

Andrezs Hudleston Hoc Fieri Fecit.”” Carved above is the 
tudleston crest surmounting three shields exhibiting the 
.ems of Andrew, his father and his grandfather, along with 

1e family motto, ‘‘ Soli Deo Honor et Gloria.” This doorway 
‘ame from the stables, where it had, evidently, been set up after 
me eighteenth century alterations to the house, because its 
‘laborate character makes it clear that it was originally the 
rincipal entrance to the Restoration wing. This was on the west 
«de, at first-floor level, where it would have been approached 

y an external flight of stone steps. Such an arrangement 

ersists in many of the halls in the neighbourhood, in order 

» accommodate, as far as possible, the levels of the new rooms 
» those of the original tower. An interesting survival is the 
iint recollection of Late Gothic design in the head of the 
« oorway. 

Hutton John underwent no further alteration till about 
730, when the fifth Andrew Hudlestcn, great-grandson of the 
andrew who built the north wing, remodelled much of the 
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interior of the house. He divided each of the tower rooms: 
into two to make bedrooms, introduced sashed windows both 
here and in the first floor of the 1660 wing (though he,, 
fortunately, spared those of the top floor along with their 
original leaded panes), and redecorated the drawing-room 
with a plastered ceiling, for which he employed an Italian 
plasterer from London. At the same time the floors in the 
eastern projection of the 1660 wing (Fig. 12) were removed 
to make way for a staircase giving access to all the rooms in 
that part of the house, and a new entrance porch was formed 
at the angle between the two wings. The stone doorway, 
with its broken arched pediment, has been incorporated in the 
enlarged entrance hall, which was formed in 1866 and treated 
in a Gothic style with mullioned windows and an oak-panelled 
ceiling (Fig. 7). This addition to the house satisfactorily solved 
the problem of giving convenient access between the two wings. 
When Andrew Fleming Hudleston succeeded the sixth 
Andrew, son of the last, in 1830, he had intentions of “‘ improv- 
ing” the whole house out of all recognition, but, fortunately, 
he dropped the scheme, the plans of which still survive, and 
contented himself with heightening the west wing, as has 
already been shown. On his death without issue in 1861, 
the estate passed to the present owner’s father, Mr. William: 
Hudleston, a distant cousin descended from Lawson Hudleston 
of Kelston in Somerset, who was a younger son of the third 
Andrew Hudleston and grandson of the man who built the 
Restoration wing. With him came to Hutton John many 
portraits of this younger branch of the family, easily the best 
of which are those of his grandparents, John and Honoria 
Hudleston. John Hudleston, a director of the East India 
Company, was painted by Sir William Beechey (Fig. 16), and 
his portrait of the courtly old man has a charm which is 
surprising when one considers the neglect into which this 
once popular artist has fallen. The portrait of his young wife,. 
Honoria, painted by Romney in 1790 (Fig. 15), is reminiscent 
of the familiar Parson’s Daughter in the National Gallery. Since 
our photograph was taken, however, this attract.ve p cture has 
passed into other hands. ARTHUR OSWALD, 





THE FUTURE OF ARABLE FARMING 


By Proressor T. WIBBERLEY. 


BOUT twenty years ago, the present writer promulgated 

a system of extensive and intensive arable farming. 

In pre-war days the system was making very good 

headway among progressive agriculturists. One of the 

main features of the system was the production of cheap 

forage crops for conversion into wool, mutton, beef and milk. 

The war cereal shortage resulted in a large number of farmers 

who had adopted, wholly or in part, the arable system referred 

to, reverting back to cereal growing, with, in the long run, 
disastrous results to themselves. 

At the present time there is a decided tendency towards 
livestock farming. Livestock products, with the exception of 
bacon of all kinds, have advanced considerably in price during 
the past two years, and will probably advance still farther. 
Since, however, the price of imported cakes and meals has also 
considerably advanced during the period referred to, the average 
livestock farmer is not in a position to benefit from the enhanced 
prices of what he has to sell. 

Conditions to-day are far more favourable for intensive 
arable farming than they were when the system was first pro- 
mulgated. In the first place, fertilisers are now down to pre-war 
prices, and with the rapid development which is being made 
in the manufacture of synthetic nitrogen, prices of this type of 
fertiliser will probably fall still lower. Again, we have at long 
last agricultural tractors which are really efficient and fool- 
proof, and we are promised these in the near future at prices 
within the reach of the average farmer. 

Also, we have several new breeds of cereals with very stout 
straw, highly resistant to rust disease, and therefore capable 
of being forced to higher yields with properly blended fertilisers 
without danger of lodging. In addition, we have several new 
strains of forage crops, capable of withstanding the severest 
winter, and therefore making it possible to grow two forage 
crops instead of one in the farming year. Last, but by no 
means least, our knowledge of fertilisers—or, rather, the proper 
use of same—has made great headway. 

The most notable step in the latter direction is connected 
with grassland management. Until a few years ago it was 
assumed that the use of nitrogenous manures on pasture land 
was redundant. It has now been amply demonstrated that 
this theory was erroneous. By applying liberal dressings of 
nitrogen as well as phosphates and potash, not only can the 
stock-carrying capacity of pasture be doubled, but, by securing 
an early and a late growth, the grazing season can be considerably 
extended both in the early and late part of the year. Further, 
what is, perhaps, the most important feature in connection 


with the new pasture treatment system is the discovery that 
the manurial treatment recommended, together with the close 
grazing, results in a great increase in the protein contents of 
the young grass, so that it approaches the composition of linseed. 
cake. 

Now, there is one feature of this new system which must 
not be overlooked. One may increase the stock-carrying capacity 
of pasture, but, unless the arable side of the farm is also developed, 
our farming is likely to become more lop-sided than at present. 
Every year, the autumn and early winter markets are flooded 
with half-finished livestock, causing an annual slump in prices. 
Also, in springtime, when everybody is out to stock his land, 
store stock are scarce and dear. 

The development of arable, especially as regards the growing. 
of fodder and forage crops, by providing winter food acts as a 
balance wheel between the grazing seasons. Further, many 
of these crops are also rich in albuminoids, and can be used 
for winter fattening with very little purchased feeding stuff. 

Now, although the present writer has not made definite 
investigations on the subject, he feels convinced, from observa- 
tions over several years, that just as nitrogen increases the 
protein contents of grass, so does it increase the protein in forage 
crops. Quite contrary to all text-book teaching, the writer 
applies to leguminose crops nitrogen as well as phosphates 
and potash. For instance, in connection with the rotation 
given in this article, a dressing of a nitrogenous manure is 
applied in February or early March to the trefoil, trifolium 
and vetch crops. The result is that crops so treated are ready 
for feeding off from three to four weeks earlier than similar crops 
not manured. The early consumption of the crops also makes. 
it possible to sow the succeeding crops of marrow kale, rape 
kale, etc., three or four weeks earlier than would be the case 
if the crops were not manured. 

Also, the kale crops—if sown, say, in June and July, and 
also manured with a nitrogenous manure—will be ready for 
consumption much earlier than would be the case if the nitrogen 
were withheld. The use of nitrogenous manures along with 
the other fertilising ingredients, therefore, makes it possible 
to grow a double forage crop on a complete break of the rotation, 
instead of on a few acres. 

Another important feature in connection with the libera! 
use of nitrogen on such a crop as mixed vetches and cereals 
is that the crop which, without a nitrogenous dressing, would 
only yield one cutting can be made to grow a valuable second 
crop or aftermath by top-dressing with nitrogenous fertilisers, 
providing that there is a rainfall of, say, 30ins. or over. 
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As to the value of forage crops for economical meat pre- 
duction, at present the writer has in mind a pen of young steers, 
not twenty months old, nearly fat and scaling about 8}cwt. 
live weight. These have been summer-fed on a pasture liberally 
top-dressed with nitrogen, phosphates and potash. Their stall 
feeding consists of 28lb. per diem of vetch and cereal silage, 
vetch hay as consumed, and only 4lb. per day of a meal ration, 
two-thirds of which has been grown on the farm. The purchased 
foodstuffs per beast being fed per day is, therefore, only 141b. 
The local butcher has engaged them at 60s. live weight. 

TRACTOR TILLAGE, 

Instead of being confined to a very brief period in spring 
and autumn (as is the case with ordinary rotations), with care- 
fully planned arable stoc!-growing rotation, plus cereals, the 
effective tractor work can be greatly increased, and also the 
work can be spread over a greater part of the year. This point 
can be best illustrated by studying the following rotation : 

First Break.—Autumn-sown lea corn. 

Second Break.—Forage crops as follows : 
One-quarter of the area rye. 
One-quarter of the area trefoil. 
One-quarter of the area trifolium. 
One-quarter of the area vetch mixture. 

The above crops are folded on the land by sheep and in 

the following order, and followed by the crops stated : 
First, rye followed by marrow stem kale. 
Second, trefoil followed by early rape kale. 
Third, trifolium followed by late rape kale. 
Fourth, vetch mixture followed by quick-growing green 
turnips broadcast. 

Third Break.—One-half—marrow and early rape kale portion— 
followed by autumn wheat. 

Fourth Break.—Autumn vetch, half,cut for hay and half for 
silage. Followed by white mustard for green manure. 

Fifth Break—Wheat after mustard ploughed in and seeds 
sown on wheat in springtime. 

Sixth Break.—Seeds hayed, aftermath ploughed in for green 
manure. 

The tractor work and cultivation throughout the year, for 
the above rotation, will be approximately as follows, assuming 
there to be 20 acres in each break of the rotation : 

August and September.—20 acres lea ploughing, cultivation and 
sowing in first year’s break. Binding 60 acres corn. 
Octobey.—1o acres stubble ploughing and cultivation for rye 

and vetch mixture. Ten acres discing, harrowing and 
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rolling for trefoil. Ploughing and cultivating 20 acres of 
white mustard in fifth year’s break. 

November.—Ploughing cultivation of Io acres winter green 
stubble in second year’s break for winter wheat and for 
vetches, 20 acres of oat stubble, fourth year’s break. 

December and January.—Discing and cultivation of pasture 
land—an essential operation in connection with the ney 
system of grassland management, and one best done ii 
wet weather, when tillage tractor work is not possible. 

February.—Ploughing 5 acres of cleared winter portion hard 
green turnips. Pl: AR ety 

March and A pril.—Harrowing and rolling 60 acres of brairdir: 
corn and 40 acres seeds for hay. Sowing To acres sprin 
corn. 

May.—-Ploughing, cultivating and sowing of 5 acres ry 
stubble for marrow stem kale. Five acres of trefoil f¢ 
early rape kale. 

June.—Ploughing 5 acres of trifolium stubble for late ray 
kale. Cutting and chaffing 10 acres of vetches. Ploug!.- 
ing and cutting Io acres vetches for hay and 20 acres 
first year’s seeds. 

July.—Ploughing and cultivating and sowing 20 acres vetc1 
stubble for mustard in fifth year’s break. 

Apart from the even distribution of tractor and oth 
labour, as regards the actual summer ploughings and sowing: 
the rain is a help instead of a hindrance; also, tractors, unlik 
horses, do not jib at overtime in the long summer and autumn 
days. Further, the quick cultivation which alone is possible b: 
tractors conserves the soil moisture and ensures a quick growth oi 
the second forage crops in districts where, due to the low rainfali, 
it would be impossible to grow such crops without the tractor. 

Also, during the seven years of the rotation, three forage 
crops are fed on the land, and two are ploughed in for green 
manure. It may be stated that the above is not a theoretical 
rotation, but one being carried out by the writer on several 
farms. The moral of the article is that the only possible future 
for farming lies in the direction of greater and more economical 
production from the land. We farmers are controlled by world 
prices, we can only compete with foreign competition by producing 
more and better crops and stock. It is idle to look for any help 
from political sources, and to anyone of experience in what can 
be produced from land, how much labour can be economised 
by better rotations on the lines indicated above. It seems 
almost unbelievable that to-day the average vields of British 
arable crops and the stock-carrying capacity of our pasture 
land are so frightfully low. 
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AT THE THEATRE 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES 


NLIKE Mr. Shaw, that man‘ of brilliant ideas who 

has ‘throughout so long a life so resolutely mistaken 

himself for a man of the theatre, Henry Arthur Jones 

was a man of the theatre who consistently believed 

himself to be a man of ideas. Jones lived a long 

life which covered three fashions in playwriting. ‘There was, 
first, the age when it was not necessary for a playwright to 
have any ideas at all. During this period he produced possibly 
the best melodrama which has ever been written, always except- 
ing Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ King Richard III.” The melodrama I 
allude to is, of course, “‘ The Silver King,” which, pruned 
here and there and acted by a company of actors as distinct 
om intellectuals, could still be played seriously and give 
‘easure. As a crook drama it still seems to me to be a great 
sal better than anything which America has evolved in this 
tae. Even that block of critical ice, Matthew Arnold, melted 
this play. He wrote: ‘In general, throughout the piece, 

e diction and sentiments are natural, they have sobriety and 
‘opriety, they are Jiterature.”” These are the qualities which 
‘¢ must deny it to-day. Then came the astounding new move- 
1 ent in the theatre when the wind blowing strongly from Norway 
ened the door of the English theatre to the gust of new ideas 
aid what was soon to be known as the problem-play. Jones 
once proceeded to make it clear that when the wind was 

»rtherly he knew, as Hamlet would say, a hawk from a handsaw. 
sen was in the air, but young Mr. Pinero was in the theatre, 
the door of which there was also battering a turbulent and 
ther preposterous young man with a red beard and a flaming 
tellectuality to match. In parenthesis, let me wonder that 
) man has noticed that the red of Gautier’s waistcoat at the 
st night of Victor Hugo’s “ Hernani,” the play which began 
e romantic movement in France, was repeated in the 1:ed 
Mr. Shaw’s beard when he inaugurated that movement 

hich was to demolish romanticism in England. Curious, 
t too, how Mr. Shaw is the constant red herring across the path 
rs o' every dramatic critic who tries to write about anybody else. 
Fiowever, I am purposed to write in this article about Jones, 
aid to Jones I shall therefore return. It was about this period 
that our subject took up culture, and took it up whole-heartedly. 
Not satisfied with being “‘ a born playwright and an irrepressible 
practitioner of the dramatic form,” he insisted upon taking 
up the mantle of moralist and philosopher. William Archer 
was moved by the spectacle even to wit : ‘‘ He read the Nineteenth 
Century and he wrote in it.”” And Archer goes on to say: 
“He determined that his work should be a criticism of life, 
and especially of that British philistinism which his mentor 
(Arnold) despised, and which he himself, with his yeoman 
ancestry and his business antecedents, had studied at close 
quarters. The trouble was; that his culture did not sit very 
lightly on him. It scarcely seemed made to his measure, 
and he wore it with a certain self-consciousness.” In quick 
succession Jones gave us “ Judah,” “The Dancing Girl,” 
“The Crusaders,” ‘“‘ The Tempter,” and “‘ Michael and His 
Lost Angel.” In each case the same thing happened. Some 
critic, falling into the natural error of crying ‘‘ Lo, here!” 
and “‘ Lo, there!” whenever any play happened above the 
average of that dull period, some enthusiast in criticism would 
praise Jones beyond his intellectual deserts. Whereupon some 
other critic would promptly fall upon that enthusiast and over- 
throw him and Jones together. There is an amusing passage 
by Mr. George Moore illustrative of this, and I give it in full 
because it exactly represents the commotion which Jones raised 
with every new play at this period and the quick subsidence 
, of that commotion when the play was found not to bear exami- 
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nation on intellectual grounds : 


I was in Paris when “‘ Judah ” was produced, and shall not easily 
‘i forget the stupor of astonishment with which I read Mr. Clement 
nal Scott’s article in the Daily Telegraph. I remembered how easily a 
; generous emotional nature may be led out of all critical judgment 
end calm discrimination by the febrile agitation and excitement always 
ca the move during the first performance of a new play, and how this 
tysterical abandonment of critical reason is fomented in the red pepper 
hours of spontaneous composition in a printing-office. Even then, 
I could not reconcile Mr. Scott’s extraordinary eulogies with what 
1 knew of Mr. Jones’s talent, and the expansion I believed it to be 
cipable of in fortunate circumstances. I read of “ literature,” ‘‘ the 
t_-demption of the stage,” “ originality,” “‘ genius.”” I read in amaze- 
rent that George Eliot had done nothing better than the dissenting 
cergyman in “ Judah.” And when I returned to London I went 
at once to the Shaftesbury Theatre to see the play that had turned 
tie heads of the London critics, transforming them one and all into 
a pack of yelping urchins, a little drunk with the sunlight, a little unduly 
e:cited with tea and “ caike.”” But, although I could not see “ Judah ”’ 
1. the light in which the critics saw it, it seemed to me useless to drop 





critical salt into any one’s jam-pot. Let the treat, I said, go on to 
the end unembittered with any salt of doubt. There will be plenty 
of time for my little pinch when all the happiness is over. 
Now take Mr. Shaw on the subject, not of “ Judah,” but of 
“Michael and his Lost Angel.” Mr. Shaw wrote : 

Mr. Jones’s technical skill is taken as a matter of course. Nobody 
ever dreams of complimenting him about it: we proceed direct to 
abusing his ideas without delay. This is quite right and natural. 
If you invent a mechanical rabbit, wind it up, and set it running round 
the room for me, I shall be hugely entertained, no matter how mon- 
strously unsuccessful it may be as a representation of nature ; but if 
you produce a real rabbit which begins running about without being 
wound up at all, I simply say : “‘ Why shouldn’t it? ” and take down 
my gun. Similarly, on Mr. Jones producing a live play, which starts 
into perfectly natural action on the rising of the curtain without being 
wound up during an act or two of exposition, I say : “‘ Why shouldn’t 
it?” and, as aforesaid, take down my gun. 

Mr. Shaw did, indeed, take down his gun, saying that ‘“‘ Michael 
and his Lost Angel” would have been a capital play if only 
he (Mr. Shaw) had re-written Mr. Jones’s last three acts. 

And so it went on, until the time came when Jones was 
content to relapse once more into the playwright pure and 
simple. He produced a piece which, in the opinion of many 
good critics, is the best artificial comedy since ‘“‘ The School 
for Scandal.” I was talking the other day to a brilliant actor, 
the only actor we now have capable of taking Wyndham’s 
part of Sir Christopher Deering in ‘‘ The Liars.” I was asking 
Mr. Leslie Faber about the possibility of reviving this exhilarating 
comedy, and he told me that he had, as a matter of fact, read 
the play after supper to a number of intelligent young people 
who had found the trimmings to the comedy in every way 
admirable but the main dish no longer to their taste. The main 
point of their objection was that nowadays going through the 
Divorce Court doesn’t mean anything to anybody. Mr. Faber 
expressed himself as seeing a good deal in this objection, and 
said that he, personally, would very much prefer to revive 
“* Whitewashing Julia.” Now, I, personally, care very little 
which of the later comedies are revived so long as some of 
them are. ‘‘ The Liars,” ‘“‘ Whitewashing Julia,” “‘ The Case 
of Rebellious Susan,” “‘ The Manceuvres of Jane,” ‘ Joseph 
Entangled” and “ Dolly Reforming Herself” make a very 
brilliant crop. But there can be no doubt that the best of all 
Jones’s plays is the piece which he wrote at the beginning of 
his third period, the piece called ‘“‘ Mrs. Dane’s Defence,” 
the third act of which is one of the most exciting third acts 
ever put upon the stage. The point of the play is the attempt 
of the heroine to conceal the fact that she is not Mrs. Dane 
but Felicia Hindemarsh. She undertakes to hoodwink every- 
body, including Sir Daniel Carteret, the famous Q.C. And 
hoodwink him she does, until she makes a single slip of the 
tongue, the substitution of a plural for a singular pronoun. 
She has pretended to be an only child, and, being asked where 
she went to school, replies, “‘ We had governesses.” I can 
still see suspicion come to life in Wyndham’s eye and the 
frightened creep into Mss Lena Ashwell’s face as the poor 
woman realises that the who!e edifice of her complicated lying has 
begun to crumble. This play and “ The Liars,” out of date 
though a little of the latter may be, have only to be revived 
for us to realise that in Henry Arthur Jones we have lost one 
who, though not a philosopher, was a playwright of very great 
distinction. GEORGE WARRINGTON, 





THE PLAYBILL. 


New Arrival. 


Byron.—Lyric. 
“IT feel more than other people do, and I show it more.”— 
Mrs. Gummidge. 


Tried Favourites. 


Younc Woop.Ley.—Court. 
““T beg to observe that, of all boys in the world, I believe this 
is the worst boy.”—Miss Murdstone. 

Many Waters.—Ambassadors. 


“It is as true as taxes is. And nothing’s truer then them.”— 


Mr. Barkis. 

Pickwick.—Haymarket. 
“Altogether they make a mighty snug little party.”—Mr. 
Steerforth. 


A Hunprep Years OLp.—Lyric, Hammersmith. 
“Take him for all in all, we ne’er shall—in short, make the 
acquaintance, probably, of anybody else possessing, at his time 
of life, the same legs for gaiters, and able to read the same descrip- 
tion of print without spectacles.”"—Mr. Micawber. 

Tuat’s a Goop Giri.—Hippodrome. 
“‘T want to be a better girl than I am.”—Little Em’ly. 
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BY JAMES SEYMOUR AT 
AMMERDOWN 


Jan. 26th, 1929. 





F the sporting artists working in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, Wootton and Tillemans are best 
James Seymour (1702-52), though equally 
celebrated in his (and their) day, is a much rarer 

artist, his pictures for the most part being dispersed 

in ones and twos among the great houses whose owners were 
patrons of the Turf two centuries ago, where their tranquil 


known. 


* NEWMARKET HEATH.” (sofins. by 35ins.) 


and “‘ Pursuing the Chase’ 


» 


““was thought eve: 


While the two pictures of Sir William ‘‘ Preparing for the Chase” 
may have been painted at Pleshy, 
where it is possible he hunted a pack of hounds, the collection as 
a whole is believed to have hung in the Epsom house. If so, 
Seymour himself may have been connected with Epsom, though 
his reputation was made at Newmarket. 

“James Seymour,” says Walpole, 


character does not attract to them very much attention. At superior to Wootton in drawing a horse, but was too idle to appiy 


Ammerdown, near Radstock, however, Lord Hylton possesses 


himself to his profession, and never attained any higher exc 


a representative collection of his work, an acquaintance with lence. He was the only son of Mr. James Seymour, a bank 


which establishes Seymour as a definite personality, if not exactly 


a great painter. The pictures were all painted for Sir William 


Jolliffe (1665- 
1750), for 
many years 
Director of 
the Bank of 
England and 
interested in 
the Turf. On 
his death, un- 
married, his 
property was 
divided 
among three 
nephews, of 
whom the an- 
cestor of Lord 
Hylton in- 
herited these 
pictures. Sir 
W4i12-a7m 
bought a 
property at 
Pleshy in 
Essex in 
about 1720, 
and owned 
another 
house at 
Epsom, where 
annual races 
were _ insti- 
tuted in 1730. 





“SIR WILLIAM JOLLIFFE PREPARING FOR THE 





and great virtuoso, who himself drew well, and had been intimz 
with Faithorne, Lely, Simon, and Christopher Wren, and di 
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at the age 
8I in 17309. 
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“THE BLOODY-SHOULDERED ARABIAN.” 


ik 


ows him to have been not only a high-spirited fellow, but 
have enjoyed a high reputation as a painter. Charles 
ymour, the “‘proud’’ Duke of Somerset, engaged James 
decorate a room at Petworth with portraits of his own 
cehorses. ‘‘ Though he treated the artist as a guest,”’ says 
r. Shaw Sparrow, “‘ his pride was ill at ease, and one day at 
« nner he fired off an ironic compliment for the purpose of telling 
ymour that he was not sufficiently humble and submissive. 
ising his wine-glass the Duke said, ‘Cousin Seymour, your 
alth!’ Seymour counter-attacked at once, ‘My Lord, I 
lly do believe that I have the honour of being of your Grace’s 
mily.’ The Duke, losing control of himself, left the 
»m, and sent his steward to dismiss the painter.”’ 
Unfortunately, Seymour’s work was unfinished—if, indeed, 
was ever begun, since there is only one picture by him at 
Letworth to-day. But he had been paid {100 in advance—a 
rge sum, considering that John Gay only got £94 in 1727 for the 
“ Beggar’s Opera” and ‘“‘ Fifty Fables,’’ and Addison £107 for 
‘Cato’? in 1713. So, when another horse painter had declared 


‘““FLYING CHILDERS ” 


“A HUNTSMAN,” 


DATED 1745. 


BEFORE A RACE—AND AT 
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“THE CHESTNUT ARABIAN AT HAMPTON COURT.” 


that the task was beyond him, the Duke swallowed his pride and 
recalled Seymour. The painter’s reply was, ‘“‘ My lord, I will now 
prove that I am of your grace’s family; for I won’t come!” 
The duke thereupon demanded back the £100. What Seymour’s 
reply was we can never know, for he playfully addressed it to 
““ Northumberland House, opposite the Trunk-maker’s, Charing 
Cross,’’ which so enraged the duke that he threw it on the fire 
unopened, and ordered the steward to have Seymour arrested. 
When called on by the steward with this news, “‘ It was hasty 
in his grace to burn my letter,” said the painter, probably on 
the inspiration of the moment, “‘ because it contained a bank-note 
for £100.” 

It was natural that Seymour should model his style on 
Wootton (1678-1765) and, to some extent, on Tillemans, who 
died in 1738. There is even evidence to suggest that Seymour 
and Til'emans worked at one momcnt in some kind of relation- 
ship. Lord Hylton’s picture of “A Race at Newmarket,” by 
Seymour, is taken from exactly the same point, and represents 
exactly the same incidents, as another, illustrated by Mr. Shaw 
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“ STERLING.” 
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“SIR WILLIAM JOLLIFFE PURSUING THE CHASE.” 








“SIR ROBERT FAGGE, BT., ON NEWMARKET HEATH.” 
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DE LOUTHERBOURG: “THE NORTH ROAD IN 1785.” (54ins. by 39ins.) 
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Sparrow, signed Wootton, though more pro- 
bably by Tillemans. Though the reputed 
Tillemans is far more subtly composed, and 
contains much that the Seymour does not, such 
as a group of mounted spectators in the 
foreground, some incidents are identical, ¢.g. 
the three galloping horses in the left middle 
distance, one of whom is throwing his rider. 
It is unlikely that Seymour should have 
painted his elementary composition after the 
more accomplished one. So, either the twc 
pictures were painted at the same time, per- 
haps in friendly rivalry, or Tillemans copiec 
and expanded Seymourt’s. 

Seymour’s relation to Wootton is more 
conjectural. But if the pictures at Ammer 
down of ‘‘ The Bloody-shouldered Arabian’ 
and “‘ The Chestnut Arabian’ are by Seymour 
they are exactly in Wootton’s manner. The 
former horse, so called from a splash of bright 
red on the point of his right shoulder, was a 
famous white stallion belonging to the Ear) 
of Oxford. There is a picture of him by 
Wootton, signed and dated 1726: and in 1729 
he was said to be enjoying ‘a comfortable 
state of health in his old age.’’ Wootton is 
credited with nine or ten portraits of the 
stallion, and, were this picture anywhere else, 
the introduction of architecture and the con- 
ception of the “Turk’’ would have suggested 
his being responsible for this one, too. On 
closer inspection, however, the drawing of the 
figures and architecture is not up to Wootton’s 
standard (particularly in the companion picture 
of ‘‘ The Chestnut Arabian’’), so we are 
probably safe in attributing both to Seymour’s 
earliest phase before he was thirty years old 
(1732) and when he was imitating Wootton. 
Replicas of both are at Sherborne House 
under different names. 

The two hunting scenes present a similar 
problem. The treatment of the figures and 
animals shows a considerable advance in 
technique, and even in observation. In the 
Newmarket scene several galloping horses in 
the background show tentative attempts to 
get away from the ventve da terre convention 
and in ‘‘ Pursuing the Chase” the alighting 
horse in the left middle distance has his hind 
legs drawn under him most naturalisticallv. 
But it is the landscapes that are most remark- 
able. In none of the Newmarket pictures was 
Seymour’s skill in landscape called into play 
much further than representing the Devil’s 
Dyke. But here, particularly in “ Preparing 
for the Chase,’’ where there are Salvator-lik« 
vegetation and blasted trees, the treatment o! 
landscape is so accomplished as to prompt the 
question—Is it Seymour’s? The “ Preparing ”’ 
landscape is equal to any of Wootton’s, and 
may have been painted in by a collaborator 
But if the ‘“‘ Pursuing”’ landscape, in whicl 
the church steeple is identical to the steeple i1 
the picture of Sterling (‘‘a plate horse that 
belonged to James Bishop, Esq.”’), and if the 
tree convention, common to Seymour’s othe 
work, may be regarded as his own, he must be 
recognised as a landscape painter of no meat 
ability. (Their size is about 36in. by 24in.) 

Seymour’s Newmarket period is know: 
to have begun by 1731, for there is a heath 
scene bearing that date. Even if it began n 
earlier, eight years had still to elapse before hi: 
father’s death made him a man of fortune 
again. Indeed, most of his work illustrates 
Newmarket life and character. One of his 
most entertaining pictures is that of Sir Robert 
Fagge, Bt., of Wiston, Sussex (1673-1736), a 
celebrated miser, who is also shown in Hogarth’s 
picture of ‘‘The Beggar’s Opera.’’ Here he is 
seen on a broken-down nag during a meeting 
on the heath, so far belying his reputation as 
to give money to a fruit girl—or is it a gipsy : 
Perhaps she was an oracle of naps and doubles, 
and Fagge regarded his dole as an investment. 
But the story which the picture obviously 
illustrates has been forgotten. 

There are two pictures of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s famous stallion Flying Childers— 
one at exercise, the other prior to being saddlec 
for a race—in the style of Tillemans. Childers 
was a son of the great Darley Arabian, and 
Bartlet’s Childers, great grandsire of Eclipse, 
is generally recognised as his own brother. 
These three stallions are looked on as consti 
tuting the heroic age of English racehorse 
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breeding. Seymour’s picture shows a horse of altogether 
Eastern blood, and nearly all Arabian, with a very fine head 
and eye, not very deep in the chest, but deep in the back 
ribs. Some authorities believe that Flying Childers’ form has 
never been improved on, and certainly till the time of Eclipse 
this stallion’s less pure bred successors showed decidedly 
inferior achievement. 

It is no small tribute to Seymour’s art that we can rely 
on the accuracy of his portraits. He obeyed the conventions 
of his time. but his portraits bear the stamp of truth more strongly 
than many by his successors. His anatomy is well studied, and 
and he always tried to choose what he regarded as the most 
characteristic mood of each racer. As an artist, he was more 

ttracted by accuracy of detail, which he represented with 
xceedingly delicate and nervous outline, than in problems of 
chiaroscuro’”’ and the like. This is especially evident in 


THE GRAND 


GREAT SPAN 


ITH the weights for the Lincolnshire Handicap 
and the Grand National now before them, the 
keen students of racing realise that the always 
dull and uninteresting period between the decision 
of the previous season’s Manchester November 
fandicap and the end of January is at long last ended. National 
{unt sport appeals to a great number of people to a larger degree 
nan racing under Jockey Club rules ; they enjoy the spectacular 
de of ’chasing far more than the fleeting glimpse they get of 
five furlong scramble on the flat; but such are the vagaries 
f this climate of ours, that in December and January frost, 
now, fog or floods always cause dislocation of the fixture lists, 
nd, enthusiast as you may be, it is terribly hard to maintain 
iterest with interruptions of such frequent occurrence. Racing 
nder National Hunt Rules needs to be continuous to make 
ny real appeal to the general public. Moreover, severely 
vintry conditions render the lot of the trainer anything but 
appy, and it has happened frequently in the last few weeks 
hat horses have been unable to reproduce their known form for 
he simple reason that hard ground has limited their training 
‘allops. 
A LAW UNTO ITSELF. 
The Grand National being a law unto itself, the handicapper, 
Mr. A. C. Topham, relies for guidance principally on the form 
shown in the previous year’s race. On the present occasion, 
what happened twelve months ago assists him little or nothing. 
After weeks of careful study Mr. Topham produced his National 
handicap of 1928; just as carefully, owners, trainers and the 
man in the street studied the weights again and again in the 
hope of finding a flaw here and there, but that there was not much 
wrong was demonstrated when a field of over forty eventually 
went to the post. Yet all the handicapper’s meticulous care, 
all the weeks of skilful training and preparation, were rendered 
nought by that never-to-be-forgotten debacle at the Canal 
Turn fence when Easter Hero, having put himself out of the race 
by refusing, baulked more than half the following field. Fortu- 
nately, there can never be a recurrence of such a disaster, for 
since last year’s National the jump has been made a simple, 
plain fence. 
Curiously enough, Easter Hero, the central figure in last 
year’s catastrophic race, has been awarded pride of place at 
the head of the 1929 handicap. His weight, 12st. 7lb., is 2lb. 
more than he had to carry twelve months ago, and not everyone 
will agree with the handicapper’s inference that this horse is 
the best we have for tackling Aintree’s four and a half miles. 
Why, for example, should Easter Hero be regarded as the superior 
over this testing country of Sprig, who, as the winner of the race 
n 1927, was, one thought, entitled again to be assessed on the 
i2st. 71b. mark? But, after all, Easter Hero, whose attention so 
ir this season has been confined to hurdling, may not represent 
the main hope of his stable. His owner these days is the wealthy 
oung American, Mr. J. H. Whitney, who has also entered the 
"rench-bred mare Maguelonne. When they had gone four 
niles in last year’s National, Maguelonne had a winning chance, 
ut, Over-jumping herself, she was put out of the race. Three 
nonths later she proved that her prominent showing at Liverpool 
vas no fluke by winning the Grand Steeplechase de Paris at 
\uteuil, over four miles. On that form it was thought that the 
nare would be given a higher place in the handicap than rist. 3Ib., 
which is only 4lb, more than her burden in 1928. Both Easter 
ero and Maguelonne are trained by Jack Anthony at Wantage. 
\s an amateur, this famous member of a well known racing and 
1unting family rode the National winner three times. His first 
uccess, on Glenside in 1911, was remarkable in the respect that 
he young rider had never been over the full Aintree course 
oefore. It would be a strange coincidence were he also to train 
he National winner at his first attempt. 
Another debatable feature of this year’s Grand National 
weights is the handicapping of Tipperary Tim and the American 
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the charming little portrait of a mounted huntsman with 
hounds, signed “‘ J. S. 1745,” one of a set of five pictures 
of this size (about 2oins. by 1I5ins.) at Ammerdown, which 
may be taken as representing his matured style. There is 
also a spirited pen sketch for the figures in ‘‘ Pursuing the 
Chase.” 

Among other sporting pictures at Ammerdown must be 
mentioned Colonel Jolliffe’s hounds meeting at Chipstead 
Church, by Woolstenholme, and a Dighton caricature of the 
Colonel entitled ‘‘ The Hero of the Chase.’’ One other semi- 
sporting picture cannot be passed over: a view of the North 
Road by that versatile genius de Loutherburg. The curricle has 
just got clear of the city, but the dome of St. Paul’s is still high 
above the horizon. Alas! the modern curricle would have 
twenty miles farther to go along the same road before reaching 
similar rural surroundings ! C. H. 


NATIONAL WEIGHTS 


AS PRESENT FAVOURITE. 


challenger, Billy Barton, respectively first and second in 1928. 
Tipperary Tim, as all the world knows, was the sole survivor 
of last year’s record field, and it has been customary to increase 
the weight of the previous year’s winner 14]b., or, where that 
was impossible owing to the 12st. 7lb. limit, to place him at the 
head of affairs. Mr. Topham, however, has been content to 
let off Tipperary Tim with an extra Itolb. The suggestion is 
that the handicapper, like everybody else, regards last year’s 
result of the race as a glorious fluke ; but even so, it is difficult 
to understand why Billy Barton, who was a leg-weary, thoroughly 
exhausted horse when he blew up at the last fence, should also 
be asked to carry 1olb. more this year. Ridden with restraint, 
Billy Barton, a horse of great courage, may again be a fighting 
factor in the finishing stages of the race next March. In spite 
of his somewhat unfavourable handicapping where Tipperary 
Tim is concerned, one fancies his chance much more strongly 
than that of the 1928 winner. 

In whatever betting there has been to date on the race, a 
favourite has been found in Great Span. The view is generally 
held by those who witnessed last year’s contest that this horse 
was an unlucky loser. He came to the penultimate fence holding 
an equal chance with Tipperary Tim and Billy Barton, but there 
his saddle slipped and he came to grief. He is now handicapped 
at 12st., or 5lb. morethana yearago. Onthe surface of things, an 
additional 5lb. is nothing to quibble over. The point to be 
borne in mind, however, is that the National these days is less 
likely to be won by a horse carrying 12st. or over than was the 
case in years gone by. The modern Grand National is run at a 
pace, particularly in the first circuit of the course, which is not 
calculated to suit those horses near the top of the handicap. 
Great Span, of course, must be regarded as one of the likely 
ones in the field, but it 1s difficult to advance a reason for giving 
him a superior chance to that held by any one of half a dozen 
others who have been allotted round about the same weight. 

PATRON SAINT’S CHANCES. 

One of the most interesting entrants in this year’s National, 
and one whose handicapping has caused considerable discussion, 
is Patron Saint. This young ’chaser, to the surprise of many, 
was not entered twelve months ago, when he ran up a fine winning 
sequence which included a triumph in the Cheltenham Gold 
Cup. Now he has been weighted in accordance with the good 
form he was showing last spring, and, though he has been given 
12st., which on the face of it is a formidable burden for so young 
a horse, one hesitates to agree with the opinion freely expresssed 
that he has been set too big a task. Whether the horse is as 
good as he was twelve months ago, however, has yet to be demon- 
strated. As winners of the two most recent races for the Grand 
Sefton ’Chase at Liverpool, Trump Card and Skrun Prince are 
entitled to enter into any discussion on this year’s National. 
Trump Card, with 11st. 12lb., has been allotted a couple of 
pounds more than in 1928, and will again be the hope of the 
North Country. Skrun Prince was a spectacular winner of 
the ‘‘ Sefton’ last November, and many of those who saw him 
come through his field and narrowly beat May King will regard 
him as very reasonably weighted at tost. 12lb. Of all the 
horses weighted below t11st.—and there are eighty-eight of 
them—Skrun Prince easily makes the strongest appeal. 

One of the most consistent Aintree performers is, of course, 
Bright Boy, who twice finished third in the National. He is 
such a thoroughly sound jumper that he enters automatically 
into the list of ‘‘ possibles’’ for the race, and it is important 
to note that he has been allotted 3lb. less than a year ago. His 
owner, Mr. Stephen Sanford, has again entered Mount Etna, 
but, though no definite plans have yet been laid, one imagines 
that Bright Boy will be his chief hope. Koko is another familiar 
figure at Liverpool, but, brilliant fencer as he undoubtedly is 
on occasion, he does not make a strong appeal now, as he has 
taken on erratic ways and cannot be relied upon even on a 
*‘ park ” course to keep his feet. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


YORK. 
To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—Your exquisite pictures of York Minster 
bring to mind a little poem which I came 
across in 1915 in I forget what paper. Nor 
do I know the author. The poem is called 
““g-s50 from King’s Cross.” I was in camp 
in Wensleydale at the time and was returning 
from short leave in town on this identical 
train, or its war-time equivalent. Sentimental 
reasons probably make me attach greater 
value to these little verses than they actually 
possess, but I think your readers may like to 
have a copy of them. Here they are: 
“York was a capital city, 
When you were a nameless stew, 
And therefore the heart has pity, 
Dear London town, for you. 
“You may have Piccadilly 
And flaunt Trafalgar Square, 
But the lily of York was a lily 
When you were a tinkers’ fair. 
“By seven million people 
Your roaring streets are trod, 
But there’s room by the Minster steeple 
For the whole of the world—and God. 


‘““ Where is the pride, there the pit is 
Digged, and an end will come, 
An end with the proud lost cities 
Babylon, Athens, Rome. 


“These kingships pass and the power, 
When the Kingdom of God is come, 
And the bells in the Minster tower 
Answer for York, adsum. 


‘* And therefore I will remember 
How brief your lanterns burn 
— Doomed gold by night, and amber 
At dawn—and I'll return.” 
—GEORGE WARRINGTON. 





GOOD SAMARITANS. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—Last winter I noticed a small group of 
thrushes in the garden, accompanied by what I 
first took to be a baby bird. They were all feed- 
ing busily, and every now and then one or the 
other went to the baby and placed food in its 
beak. I watched rather closely, for it suddenly 
struck me that the time of year was late for 
babies to be about. In a short while the 
“baby ” hopped closer to the window, and then 
I saw it was no baby at all, but a full-grown 
thrush. The poor thing had only half a beak, 
the lower part being gone. It seemed quite 
healthy and well cared for. It came into the 
garden several times. I had always been under 
the impression that birds killed any of their kind 
which were weakly or imperfect.—C. M. E. 

THE OTTER. 

To THE EDITor. 
Sir,—I send you what is, I hope, rather a 
good photograph of an otter. I took it at 
one of his basking places on a Scottish loch.— 
Ropert McLeop. 

[We must congratulate Mr. McLeod on a 

remarkable photograph and on his good fortune 
in having the opportunity to take it—Ep.] 


HIS PLACE 





A BATHING PARADE ON THE CONGO, 


‘© AFRICA AND GOLDEN JOYS.”’’ 

To THE EpITor. 
Sir,—These mission ladies at Yakusa on the 
Congo have very little trouble with their 
“little troubles,’ for the African native child 
is born a gentleman, and though but a few 
months old, learns to walk in a very short 
time and, as is shown in the photograph, 
even goes as far as washing himself. The 
little African is a delight to behold and, without 
exception, all white folks of both sexes cannot 
help loving them.—D. Roserts. 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND LAWN 

TENNIS. 

To THE Epiror. 
S1r,—You had an interesting Country Note on 
this subject the other day. The attitude of the 
large Public Schools towards lawn tennis shows 
in most instances, from the recent replies to 
enquiries on the subject quoted by you, a marked 
repugnance towards the adoption of the game 
among the schools’ official games and sports. 
Except for a few of the southern schools, 
some of the northern schools of Yorkshire 
and the Scottish Public Schools, the attitude 
of the authorities is one rather of toleration 
than of enthusiasm. They would appear to 
say in effect that a boy may play this game as 
long as it cannot possibly interfere with cricket, 
and then only in his leisure time left over 
after the claims of cricket, shooting, rowing, 
corps training and such-like pursuits have 
been satisfied. Why? We used to be assured 
that lawn tennis was a “soft” game, but 
nowadays nobody needs to be told that it 
gives as much strenuous exercise in one minute 
as a day’s fielding at cricket. Boys, again, 








IN THE SUN. 


are given to understand that lawn tenn's 
must always be a mere pastime with then 
and should never take the place of a sport 
or an_ organised school game because iis 
educational value is supposed to be small 
and the difficulty of proper organisation 
great. Is this attitude reasonable? At least 
ten tennis courts could be laid on the space 
taken by an average cricket ground, and surely 
tennis is no more difficult to supervise than 
cricket? As for the “team spirit”? which 
tennis is supposed to cramp, would not inter- 
house or inter-school tennis matches bring 
out all the qualities of that spirit and cultivate 
individuality and_ self-reliance as_ well ?— 


A. E. BEAMIsH. 


A HOUSE OF CALL. 
To THE Epiror. 

Sir,—Your pages of advertisements of houses 
to be sold make such attractive reading, and 
give rise to such delightful flights of private 
fancy—never to be realised, no doubt, but 
what of that !—that readers must sometimes 
incline to wonder CouNTRY LIFE can have the 
heart to charge for their insertion, as I have 
some reason to believe it does. There is, no 
doubt, one drawback to perusal of these pages ; 
for one hates to think of houses of the class 
described being sold at all. A city flat, a smug 
suburban villa: let such ‘‘ homes” as these 
change hands as often as they will, our withers 
still remain unwrung. But that Elizabethan 
chimneys, gables, mullioned windows: th:t 
some mellow red brick house of Anne 
Georgian days should pass to alien keepin, 
is no pleasant thought. Why cannot suc) 
remain for ever in the line of ownership |b’ 
which they first came into being, as does 
certain lonely, wood-encircled Shropshire ma*- 
sion which has known no purchaser or tenart 
in eight hundred years? But this regret 
by the way. A few weeks back I came acros , 
in the description of a house for sale in Wale , 
a most delightful and expressive term: tl 
land about the mansion being stated to inclu: : 
some “acres of pool and marsh, forming 
regular wild duck and snipe tavern.” Ho’ 
charming an _ suggestive; what a pictu 
does it conjure up of flocks assembling for tl 
night! But is the word, employed in such 
sense, a product of the admirably fertile bra: 
of the house agent’s advertisement writer, «¢ 
is it a recognised sporting term? Long yea: ; 
ago I read—but where ?—a list of special tern ; 
applied by sportsmen to the flocks or compani 
of various birds ; it ranged from the famili © 
“ covey ”’ of partridges, through the less knov. 1 
“skein”? of wild geese, to a long string «f 
other terms quite new to me. I have since soug’ 
that list in vain; it is in no encyclopzd 
that I know of, nor in many sporting wor 
that I have searched. It strikes me “ tavern 
may, perhaps, be a word akin to these ; 
not, it well deserves to be.—ARTHUR O. CooK . 

[We cannot, after diligent research, dis- 
cover any other use of the word tavern in the 
sense quoted by our correspondent, and can 
only assume that it was used as meaning 4 
rendezvous or house of call for snipe. The 
list of special terms for flocks of birds to which 
Mr. Cooke refers may be found in, among other 
places no doubt, Folkard’s Wild Fowler.—Eb.j} 
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WINDMILL’S PLIGHT. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sirn,—I am sending you two photographs of 
windmills in the hope that you may find 
them of sufficient interest to publish. The dis- 
appearance of windmills has been most rapid 
during the last twenty-five to fifty years, and I 
am sorry to say that their day is, apparently, 
over. The introduction of oil engines driving 
small disc roller mills on farms has been a great 
blow to these mills, and, finally, the enormous 
cost of their upkeep makes it uneconomical 
fcr a miller to have new sails erected on his 
mill when an oil engine can be bought new for 
the price of one new pair of sails. There are, 
however, some windmills, notably in Lincoln- 
st ire, where the owner has kept his mill in good 
repair and introduced oil engines as a sub- 
sijiary to wind power, and also works a roller 
pant in order to maintain his flour business. 


THE 





DERELICT AT EYE GREEN. 





FLOURISHING AT COLEBY. 


Vi est Walton, near Wisbech, is a case in point. 
Rgret at the decay of windmills is often ex- 
p.:ssed, but how can we maintain them? In 
fie of the oil engine competition and the 
e..oense of new timber sails, [ see no prospect 
© their remaining in this country. A few mills 
h ve been saved from destruction through 
¢ arity, etc., notably those at Reigate (Surrey), 
E .cking (Essex), Chesterton (Warwickshire), 
Lill (Bucks), Bidston (near Liverpool), Rye 
( ussex), etc. Post mills, by far the most ancient 
aod picturesque, are the mills which are dis- 
a pearing so rapidly. I have lately been in 
ttinghamshire, and there is not a single one 
1. ft working to-day, and in Lincolnshire there 
2 e@ many ruins and few left working. The 
to photographs show the maintenance and 
te decay of windmills respectively. The mill 
&: Coleby, near Lincoln is a very fine, well 
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kept mill. That at Eye Green, near, is an 
abandoned smock mill. There are three pairs 
of stones and all machinery intact, both wheat 
cleaner and flour dresser. This mill stopped 
working in about 1910 and the owner removed 
to a large mill in Eye village-—E. MiTrorp 
ABRAHAM. 


THE DISPLAY OF PRINCE RUDOLF’S 
BIRD OF PARADISE. 
To THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—I enclose a photograph, which I believe 
to be the only one in existence, showing the 
remarkable courtship display of the male 
Prince Rudolf’s Bird of Paradise, a fine specimen 
of which is to be seen at the Zoo. During 
display the bird hangs in an inverted position 
beneath its perch, puffs out its breast feathers, 
jerks its head about and gives rise to softly 
modulated notes. Prince Rudolf’s Bird of 
Paradise is a brightly coloured species, the 
wings and tail being cerulean blue, the under 
parts of the body buff, and the back and head 
black. The beak is of a pale greyish tint, 
and a white mark is situated above and below 
each eye.—W. S. B 


COLLECTORS OF WATER FOWL. 
To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—I should be very much obliged if you 
could give me the names and addresses of any 
private collectors who may help us with the 
collection of water fowl. We are very anxious 
to complete our collection, and we want sale 
lists or lists of duplicates. I hope you will 
be able to help—R. IrRvinc Dacre, Member 
of Committee, Zoological Gardens, Clifton. 
[We hope that some of our readers may 
be able to help our correspondent.—EbD.] 


A GOLFING CONUNDRUM. 
To THE EpITor. 

Sir,—I read with interest Mr. Bernard Darwin’s 
article in the CouNtTry LIFE issue of January 
12th, dealing with the average scores of the 
holes at Sandwich during the last day’s play 
of the Open Championship of last year. He 
proclaims a dislike for statistics, and I expect 
he equally abhors conundrums; and if that 
is so, I must apologise for trespassing on his 
good nature, and ask him to explain one, 
which»for the last six years has been beyond 
the capacity of the average brain. Until 
such explanation is forthcoming I consider 
I am justified in saying that in 1922 I was 
undisputably the best golfer who has ever 
lived, and that by quite a big margin. Further- 
more, unless Mr. Darwin can show cause to 
prevent it, I am threatened by Major Ward, 
the secretary of St. George’s, Sandwich, with 
a handicap of + 8, and this, as my handicap is 
—g, I am most anxious to avoid. When the 
Open Championship was played at Sandwich 
in 1922 there were 225 competitors, and they, 
therefore, played between them goo rounds. 
Their eclectic score was 57. Now, I had played, 
at the outside, altogether 450 rounds at Sand- 
wich, and my eclectic score was 3 3 2 3 32323 

as 3 3 3-344 2.3 3—28.. Fateh 92; 
Therefore I could have played the best eclectic 
ball of 225 of the best players in the world, 
allowing them the enormous advantage of 
playing goo rounds to my 450, and returned 
an eclectic score which beat their best com- 
bined efforts by five strokes. We must not 
forget that they played from the back tees, 
so I will, to be on the safe side, call my threes 
as the seventh, thirteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth “ fours,’’ because I could not have 
reached those greens in two strokes without 
a following wind from the Championship 
tees. My eclectic score then becomes 56, 
but I am still leading by one stroke. Hagen, 
who won with 300, could just about have 
given me a stroke a hole in match play, and 
I should have to do, say, four rounds of 93 
to have halved with him. Yet, in face of 
that admission, I could produce a_ better 
eclectic score than the whole of the 225 put 
together —CyRIL FOLEY. 





AND THE PUBLIC. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Mr. Arthur O. Cooke’s letter, published 
in your issue of January 5th, reminds me of a 
parish in Western Gloucestershire where I 
am a constant visitor. Nearly every farm in 
the village has at least one “ right of way,” 
and, being a fruit-growing county, it is not 
always profitable (at least for the fruit grower) 
to have strangers sightseeing when there are 
cheice fruits growing. One manor house 
standing in its own park has a public way 
right past the front of the house, and the 
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LOOKING HIS BEST UPSIDE DOWN. 


vicarage, being separated from the church 
by a farmyard, the vicar has the right of way 
through the farmhouse !—R. H. FRaseEr. 
A TRIBUTE TO A GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENT. 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Readers of Old Mortality remember that 
the old man went about caring for the memo- 
rials of Covenanters. To-day a similar work 
is carried out by a Government department, 
but the treasures are not necessarily confined 
to objects of one particular interest. On a 
recent visit to the beautiful Celtic Cross in 
the churchyard at Aberlemno, on the old road 
from Forfar to Brechin in the west of Scotland, 
I found that one of these Government inspectors 
had just paid a visit, but his errand was much 
more commendable than the visits we usually 
receive from Government inspectors. When 
the Office of Works first took charge of this 
stone, one of several within a field-length, it 
was partially submerged, but now it is fully 
in view. No attempt at renovation has been 
done to the fine craftsmanship of the bygone 
age, but crevices in which water and ice are 
likely to lodge and provide a centre for dis- 
integration have been skilfully treated with 
mastic. This work, unobtrusive but very 
valuable, should do much to preserve for 
posterity these valuable monuments, and one 
cannot be anything but appreciative of this 
pranch of Government activity.—G. C. 





THE CELTIC CROSS OF ABERLEMNO. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


WARWICK CASTLE TO BE LET 


HE COUNTESS OF WARWICK 

{has instructed Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley to let Warwick Castle, 

furnished. This stately survival of 

medizval ages has been the subject of 

special illustrated articles in COUNTRY 
Lire (Vol. 1, pages 112 and 126 ; and Vol. xxxv, 
pages 792 and 842). The formal announcement 
issued from Hanover Square siys (inter alia) : 
“In addition to a fine baronial hall, there are 
numerous reception rooms, private chapel, and 
armoury, the whole forming one block on the 
south side of a large courtyard enclosed by 
Norman towers and battlemented walls. The 
castle, a treasure house of pictures, furniture, 
armour and works of art, is set in the midst 
of beautiful grounds, which, with the kitchen 
garden, extend to 56 acres. There is an Eliza- 
bethan hunting lodge in the woods, and the 
sole right to the use of one and a half miles 
of river, and sporting rights over 4,000 acres 
may be had if desired.” 

Warwick Castle, dating from 914, originated 
through the campaign against the Danes, and 
was built by Aéthelfleda’s Mercians. Later, 
in the reign of Henry II, the first stone castle 
of Warwick arose. This had a shell keep of 
polygonal form. The walls crowning the 
mound are of later date. Late in the fourteenth 
century, Guy, Earl of Warwick, began the 
magnificent courtyard. The work was carried 
on by his successor on the south-west side, 
crowning the rocky bank of the river, where 
there is a line of vaulted undercrofts, with a 
hall, solar and buttery above them. This is 
guarded by the trefoil-shaped ‘‘ Czsar’s Tower,” 
built between 1350-76 and forming a graceful 
bridgehead defence. At the opposite angle, 
“Guy’s Tower,” named after the mythical 
(says a Cambridge University historian) hero, 
“Guy of Warwick,” was built in 1394. It is 
twelve-sided, and consists of a series of vaulted 
rooms having smaller apartments on either side, 
the loopholes flanking the north-easterly and 
north-western ramparts. Between these towers, 
protected by the barbican, stands the gate- 
house, with its double doors and double 
portcullis. A dry moat ran round the walls, 
and was crossed by a drawbridge. The north- 
western ramparts were the weakest portion, 
and here two towers, flanking a postern gate, 
were commenced but probably never quite 
finished. Yet another tower covered a postern 
gate on the south-west side and defended the 
ramparts leading from the mound to the main 
building. In time of siege temporary scaffolding 
was fixed to the inner side of the ramparts 
and the corbels still remain. This scaffold 
also overhung the wall, and was doubtless 
defended by sheepskins, etc., from fire. The 
castle narrowly escaped destruction in the reign 
of James I, but was, fortunately, sold to Fulke 
Greville, who restored it in excellent taste. 
During the Civil War it was more than once 
besieged and underwent considerable damage. 
The Great Hall of Warwick Castle is 62ft. 
by 4oft., and, when certain reconstruction 
had to be done after a serious fire in 1871, 
opportunity was taken to make it of a higher 
and more aptly proportionate elevation, as 
well as to emphasise ancient features, revealed 
after having been hidden for centuries. 

The castle on the rocks overlooking the 
Avon has been the scene of stirring events. 
There Piers Gaveston, having been captured 
by the Earl of Warwick, was tried in 1312 and 
put to death on Blacklow Hill. The “ King- 
maker,” the ‘‘ good Earl ” and other historical 
figures are associated with Warwick Castle. 
The stronghold, after the lapse of centuries, 
combines in a marked degree the evidences 
of its military purpose and great residential 
excellence. 


SALE OF BROMESBERROW. 


ROMESBERROW, the mansion and 1,000 
acres, on the border of Hereford and 
Gloucester, has been purchased for private 
residential occupation by a client of Messrs, 
Humbert and Flint, from Mr. Frank Ricardo, 
whose agents in the matter were Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. In notifying us of the 
sale, the latter firm say that this was one of 
three or four first-rate transactions which 
were all but completed at the end of last year, 
and that would have brought their 1928 aggre- 
gate to just over 3} millions sterling. As it 
is, these sales will augment the already con- 
siderable sum realised through their agency 
in the first three weeks of the New Year. 
They mention also that the particulars of 


Bromesberrow were rendered unnecessary 
before the document emerged from the “‘ proof ” 
stage. However, no agent regrets that happen- 
ing, any more than he does having to cancel a 
page advertisement of some property which 
has changed hands on the first announcement. 

On behalf of Colonel the Hon. H. George 
de Grey, the extensive estate in Norfolk, 
Merton Hall, is to be let by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. The mansion, built in 1609 and 
enlarged in 1890, formerly belonged to Lord 
Walsingham. It is ten miles from Thetford, 
and the property affords 11,500 acres of shoot- 
ing, including 1,240 acres of woodland and 
65 acres of lakes. The game bags are set forth 
in detail in the particulars, the chief items 
being as follows : 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 
Pheasants 5,969 6,360 6,825 7,250 
Partridges 840 3,015 
Hares .. 289 672 373 247 
Rabbits .. 1,341 751 596 564 
Woodcock 77 77 74 113 
Snipe... 54 I 8 38 
Wildfowl 104 39 384 165 
The landlord reserves Westmere (about 7 acres 
of water) as a sanctuary. The bag could have 
been increased last year, especially the pheas- 
ants, as, if anything, too large a stock was 
left. A head-keeper and twelve keepers are 
employed, at weekly wages of £27, and eight 
gardeners are kept. Merton is to be let 
furnished from February next, for a year, at 
an annual rental of £2,650, tenant paying rates 
and other outgoings, and to keep the interior 
of the mansion in good and tenantable repair, 
and the electric light plant and pumping engine 
working properly. It may be recalled that a 
former Lord Walsingham made the record 
bag of grouse to his own gun in one day on 
Blubberhouses Moor, which Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. sold for the family to Mr. 
Charlesworth a few years ago. 

Longford Hall, a few miles from Ashbourne, 
has been sold, with 374 acres, by Messrs. John 
D. Wood and Co., in conjunction with Messrs. 
W. Bagshaw and Sons. A few years ago 
Messrs. Weatherall and Green, through their 
Chancery Lane office, disposed of the whole 
estate, then being a very large area. Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. soon afterwards sold 
the Hall to Sir Charles Markham. For many 
generations it belonged to descendants of 
Clement Coke, a son of the celebrated lawyer. 


FAVOURITE HUNTING-BOX TO LET. 


WE are informed by Messrs. Jackson Stops 

that they are to let Park View, Towcester, 
on lease. This castellated mansion of moderate 
size, with fine hunting stables, is the second 
principal house on the Easton Neston estate. 
It has always been one of the most popular 
hunting residences in the centre of the Grafton, 
from the time the Queen of Naples was there. 
Among the tenants have been Sir Archibald 
Orr-Ewing, who occupied the house for many 
years. Mr. Stanley Watson, who recently 
purchased Field Burcote, has hunted from there 
for over sixteen years. 

Kentish farming and residential properties, 
in and near Brenchley, in the Paddock Wood 
district, have been sold recently for, roundly, 
£40,000, by Messrs. Lambert and Symes, the 
local agents. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. J. Roskell’s pleas- 
antly situated Georgian house, Denton Court, 
between Gravesend and Strood, and nearly 
6 acres, are in the hands of Messrs. F. L. Mercer 
and Co., for sale at a nominal price ; indeed, 
we believe that the reserve at the auction early 
next week is no more than £2,250, though 
parts of the land are ripe for immediate develop- 
ment. The house has Adam characteristics. 
It is near Gad’s Hill. 

The chalet from the garden at Gad’s Hill, 
in which Dickens wrote portions of his novels, 
is for sale by Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
subject to its being preserved. The chalet 
was given to Lord Darnley by the novelist’s 
sons and moved to the garden of Cobham Hall. 
Perhaps it would be a good investment for one 
of our modern novelists, leading in time to 
his or her being a “ best seller.”’ 


SPORTING PROPERTIES. 
IN 1927, Messis. Jackson Stops and Staff 


had a turnover of more than one million 
sterling, and in 1928 not only did the turnover 
greatly increase, but the number of properties 
dealt with had grown. “‘ The type of residential 





«(Messrs. Gaskell and Son acting for the pu 





property that has been in the greatest dema: d 
is the house of character, with 12 to 20 be:!- 
rooms, possessing modern comforts and spoit- 
ing amenities. Reasonable access to a town 
is another important consideration, in that it 
provides the only apparent solution to the 
domestic servant problem in country distric 3. 
Privacy and freedom from traffic pandemonit 
are further considerations of the highest ir 
portance. The value of auctions as a means 
realising property quickly and to the b: 
advantage has been clearly demonstrated, a 
during the year 85 per cent. of the propert 
submitted have been sold either at, previc 
to, or within one month of the auction sa °. 
The demand for fishing is increasing year 
and any property possessing fishing righ s 
has proved an assured seller at a price co - 
siderably in excess of that obtainable in form 
years. There is an increased number 
people hunting in the Midlands, but with tl e 
prevailing depression in agriculture hunti: 
men are loth to burden themselves with mo 
land than is required for their own amuseme 
and use, or which is essential to preserve th: 
privacy of their property. Large farm 
especially in non-hunting counties, have be: 
difficult to realise, no matter whether land | 
arable or pasture ;_ nevertheless, the firm h 
made some striking prices in smaller parcels. 
In the last few weeks an aggregate acreage of 
three, amounting to 1,100 acres of highly fertile 
arable land, most of it admittedly possessing 
prospective accommodation value, was offered 
in 110 lots (all of which sold) and the total 
realised approximated £44,000.” 

Messrs. Jackson Stops have _ recently 
disposed of Bowderdale Farm, Wasdale, beauti- 
fully situated on the fringe of Wastwater, at 
the foot of Yewbarrow Fell, extending to 
142 acres, and commanding views over moun- 
tain and lakeland scenery. There was a keen 
demand, and a good price was realised. 

In a market review of 1928, Messrs. 
Harding and Harding, Winchester, remark that : 
““ In many instances properties which had been 
in the market for a long time were disposed 
of at satisfactory figures prior to the auction, 
and we are able to boast of the fact that out 
of the large number of properties in the southern 
counties submitted by us during 1928 only two 
lots remain unsold, Even in the case of abortive 
auctions we have effected satisfactory sales 
within a few weeks as the result of the publicity 
of the auction, which goes to prove that a 
willing seller is usually quickly compensated 
for the moderate outlay involved in the case 
of an auction. A noticeable fact, however, has 
been the reduced number of residential country 
properties in the market for sale.” 
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LORD DAWSON OF PENN. 


ACTING under instructions received fro 

Lord Dawson of Penn, Messrs. Deaco 
and Allen will shortly be offering for s: 
by auction the perfect bijou residence know 
as 4, Alexander Place, S.W.7. The hou 
is replete with every modern convenience a1: 
improvement, and is ready to walk into. 

The late Lady Digby’s Surrey residen 
Rockwoods, near Witley, which was recent 
offered by auction by Messrs. George Trollo 
and Sons, has been sold privately. T 
purchaser was represented by Mr. A. Mart 
French. Messrs. Trollope have sold t: 
Grosvenor estate lease of No. 23, Wilt 
Crescent, Belgrave Square. 

Transactions by Messrs. Farebroth« 
Ellis and Co. include the following: Lo: 
Westminster lease of garage premises 
Balfour Mews, Mount Street, purchased f. 
residential purposes; freehold of a corn 
house, No. 11, Dawson Place, Bayswai 
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chaser), and they have assigned the lease 
a stone-fronted corner house, No. 37, Hari 
Street, which was for some time the resider 
of the late Sir James Cantlie. 

- The Grange, Warninglid, Sussex, a Gec 
gian house with 46 acres, has been sold fy 
Messrs. George Trollope and Sons, who ha 
also sold the Westminster lease of No. 2, Wilto: 
Street, Grosvenor Place. 

The Manor House, Lavington, Wilts, *s 
for sale on February 21st at Devizes, by Messrs. 
Fox and Sons. The low upset price of £3,509 
has been fixed, the executors being desirous 
of realising immediately. The house was built 
in 1835 in the Elizabethan style in 71 acres of 
park, woodlands and pasture. ARBITER. 
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U “HE present Ex- 
hibition of Dutch 
art, which in- 

cludes fifty-sev 

j aintings, seventy 

crawings and sixty- 

eight etchings by 
l-embrandt, probably 

}resents this master 

riore fully and magni- 

fcently than has ever 
teen done before, even 
et the exhibitions de- 
voted to him alone, 
held in Amsterdam, 

London and Leyden. 

It is, of course, im- 

possible ever to see 

his entire @uvve assem- 
bled, nor would it be 
desirable except, per- 
haps, for the purpose 
of settling attribu- 
tions; the portion 
now brought together 
at Burlington House 
is already sufficiently 
overwhelming, both in 


“THE BRIDGE.” 


“A BRIDAL COUPLE.” 


its sheer volume of 
creative force and in 
the problems it pre- 
sents, We see the 
work of this untiring 
genius from the very 
first painting attributed 
to him, the brightly 
coloured little composi- 
tion of David bringing 
Goliath’s head to Saul, 
which may have been 
painted as early as 
1625, to the superb 
“ Bridal Couple,’ one 
of the last paintings, 
certainly the last 
complete masterpiece, 
he executed before his 
death in 1669. 3e- 
tween these dates we 
can follow his develop- 
ment almost year by 
year, with only two 
intervals of as much 
as five years in his 
dated works (between 
1637-43 and 1662-68), 





COUNTRY LIFE. 


SELF - PORTRAIT. 


and it is possible that some of these might be filled in by the un- 
dated paintings. Such a collection is bound to arouse controversy, 
but, on the other hand, it enables those who will give the time 
to it to sift out the salient works and thus carry away a profound 
impression of one of the world’s greatest masters. 

It is natural that no artist, however great, can have 
been at the height of his powers every time he put brush 
to canvas in the course of forty-four years, and it is well to 
remember this in view of the temptation to eliminate from 
Rembrandt’s work all that fails to reach his highest standard. 
On the other hand, much can be said in favour of Professor 
van Dyck’s recent attempt to disentangle Rembrandt from his 
entourage, and, conversely, to give body and works to many 
of his pupils who had hitherto been little more than half- 
forgotten names. The controversy is by no means settled ; 
probably it never will be to everyone’s satisfaction; but the 
present Exhibition will give a very decided stimulus to it and 


“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG MAN.” 
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PORTRAIT OF TITUS, BELONGING TO LORD CRAWFORD. 


may settle at least some points. Anyone turning the pages of 
the Rembrandt volume in the Kl/ass:ker dey Kunst cannot fail 
to be struck by the shocking inequality of the works there assigned 
to him; it must be admitted that the level at the Exhibition 
is considerably higher, though we shall have to note some lapses 
as we proceed. 

No artist is so difficult to approach from the purely 
esthetic standpoint as Rembrandt. His personality, constantly 
brought before us in his work, his tragic career with all its 
profoundly moving human significance, the problem of his 
relations to the various characters he has portrayed, and his 
choice of subjects outside the scope of portraiture, all tend 
to engross our attention until we scarcely know if it is 
Rembrandt the man or Rembrandt the artist we are drawn 
to. Yet, however interesting it is to study him from the 
human point of view, it is the artist we must seek if we want 
to realise his full greatness. 


PRESUMED PORTRAIT OF AERT DE GELDER. 
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Besides the little composition already noted, we have the 
“Portrait of a Warrior’ belonging to the Leyden period. The 
model is generally supposed to have been Rembrandt’s father 
certainly the same head occurs often in early paintings and 
etchings. Already Rembrandt’s weakness for fantastic costume 
is apparent. The shining armour and swaggering feather give 
the head an air of bravado that was, no doubt, due to Rembrandt’s 
admiration for such ‘Romanizing artists as Honthorst, who had 
brought Caravaggio’s naturalism to Holland. While still at 
Leyden he received his first pupil, Gerard Dou, who for the 
rest of his life painted detail with the minuteness that we note 
in the basketwork cradle hanging on the tree of Rembrandt’s 
“ Rupose,” lent by Mr. A. R. Boughton Knight. The homely 
little group huddled together in the midst of a vague, romantic 
landscape shows the full extent to which Rembrandt differed 
from the ideals of the Renaissance. 

This is a convenient point at which to consider his work as 
a lindscape painter. Beside this picture hangs another version 
of .he same subject—from 
Dr blin—done some ten or 
fifi.cn years later, in which 
th. scene has been almost 
eni.rely reduced to a land- 





Sc and the inspiration 
is early that of Elshei- 
m . Another potent in- 
flu ice came from the 


row. intic landscape painter 
He cules Seghers, whose 
be: »tiful landscape from 
Fl: ence contains’ the 
ge of all Rembrandt’s 
or; nisation of light and 

> in his “Stone 
Bri: ge.” 

As a portrait painter 
woising for commissions, 
anc endeavouting to please 
his patrons perhaps even 
mo: than to further his 
owr researches, we can 
see him in the admirable 
“Martin Looten ”’ of 1632, 
and in the Elison pair of 
portraits which rise little 
above the average of 
Dutch portraiture. 

But the romantic urge 
was not to be suppressed, 
and in the year before his 
marriage with Saskia he 
paints her fantastically 
decked out as Flora, a 
grotesque parody of the 
classical ideal in form, 
but intensely interesting 
as a study of chiaroscuro. 
The Venetian style ap- 
pears more clearly in 
the charming little 
“Susanna”? from The 
Hague, with its char- 
acteristic combination of 
mystery in the background 
and almost more than con- 
vincing realisation of the 
human form. The fascin- 
ation of the East was 
particularly powerful for 
Rembrandt at this time, 
and the two Orientals (Nos. 
167 and 169), obviously 
painted from the same 
model, show what wealth 
of subject matter Am- 
sterdam was capable of 
yielding at that time and 
the splendid use to which 
Rembrandt was able to 
put :t. 

\s his fortunes began to wane after the death of Saskia 
and the failure of the ‘‘ Night Watch,’ Rembrandt tends more 
and more to find his noblest themes not in the romantic and 
exotc accumulation of types and textures that only wealth 
couk. bring together, but in the intimate circle of his own family. 
This led not only to the deepening of the human element in his 
art, »ut also to his concentration on the significance of simpler 
forn . and the possibilities of natural rather than artificial light- 
ing. The so-called portraits of Titus, beginning with the one 
belc ging to Sir Herbert Cook where the child is five or six years 
old, show this simpler approach and the consequent artistic 
gain The infinitely touching picture of the boy at his lesson 
boo , belonging to Lord Crawford, is a little masterpiece in 
whi 1 the artist has interpreted all the poetry of childhood by 
trar lating it simply into the true pictorial language of light and 
shar . The portrait of a golden-haired young man, from Lord 
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Faringdon’s collection, which was long known as “ Burgomaster 
Six ’’ and bears considerable resemblance to the etching of Six 
at the window, is another example of this increase of power with 
the reduction of rhetoric. The head of a man, known as 
Rembrandt’s brother, shows the new technique, so different from 
the sleek style he still employed for commissions, that makes 
its appearance in the master’s work about this time (1650) ; 
and just as Dou perpetuated the early elaboration of detail, 
so this broad impasto laid over a dark ground was carried on by 
Fabritius. The Huldshinsky portrait of Hendrike Stoffels, 
painted about the same time as the Louvre one, but so much 
more reticent in its appeal, again marks an increase in the 
master’s powers of concentrating on essentials; while the 
magnificent ‘“‘ Standard Bearer,” painted in the same year as 
the famous portrait .of Jan Six, has very much of its dignity 
and force. The loan of this large painting by Mr. Julius S. 
Bache is a signal example of the generosity with which 
American collectors have contributed to the exhibition. 


WARRIOR.” 


To the end of his life Rembrandt never abandoned his 
favourite themes, those deeply psychological and superbly 
pictorial illustrations of the Old and New Testaments, on the 
strength of which he has been called “‘ the most profound inter- 
preter of the human soul who ever handled brush.”” This aspect 
of his art is represented by the large picture of ‘‘ Haman Suppli- 
cating Mercy from Esther.’’ It is in a poor condition, covered 
with dirt and re-paint, but still showing a design of extraordinary 
interest, built up on intersecting diagonals, and kept surprisingly 
simple in its masses. The old love of glittering objects still 
finds satisfaction in Esther’s cloak of gold brocade, and the 
painter still revels in the texture of her yellow dress. Nor is 
this an isolated instance; the so-called “‘ Alexander” from 
Glasgow (which it is impossible to see in its present position, 
owing to the glass), and the historical composition of the “Son 
of Q. Fabius Maximus Commanding his Father to Dismount,’” 
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are the results of a similar impulse. The latter is very largely 
a failure, owing to Rembrandt’s inability to give it the classical 
co-ordination for which such a subject calls. It is a theme for a 
Mantegna or a Poussin, not for Rembrandt. His pictorial 
mysticism is much better suited to religious subjects like the 
‘* Adoration of the Magi,’’ from Buckingham Palace, where the 
richly arrayed procession emerges out of the dark abyss of the 
unknown in order to kneel before the humble Mother and her 
Child. 

Rembrandt’s last period, the years after his bankruptcy, 
covers unquesticnably the years of his finest artistic pro- 
duction. A series of half-length apostles—including the St. 
Bartholomew, in which Rembrandt seems for once to have 
abandoned his hot browns for something very like the cool 
diffused light of Hals’s late works, and the magnificent self- 
portrait as St. Paul—were painted in 1661. To the same year 
belongs the “‘ Christ ’’ in which Rembrandt has carried his study 
of expression almost to the point of losing all construction and, 
by a miracle, still retains pictorial form. It has become a 
platitude to say that Rembrandt painted his sitter’s soul, yet 
no other expression can be applied to these late works, especially 
his own portrait, already mentioned, and Lord Crawford’s 
wonderful study of Margaretka Trip, the old lady who is so 
well known from the National Gallery portrait. How little 
Rembrandt adhered to mere material form may be seen by 
comparing this self-portrait with the one in the Iveagh collec- 
tion, and also in the controversies that rage over the identity 
of Titus in works of this period. The portrait we reproduce, 
now described as ‘‘ Aert de Gelder,’’ once passed as “ Titus,” 
and a comparison with the Holford portrait hanging beside it 
by no means excludes the possibility that the laughing and 
the morose man are but two aspects of the same sitter. 

In these works the painter is more than ever in search for 
the psychological fact that lies deeper than tangible form and 
can only be revealed by means of light and shade, and that 
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wonderfully expressive surface quality which he achieves by 
laying on his paint not only with his brush, but often with his 
palette knife, and scmetimes possibly with his fingers. 

Some drawings belonging to this period raise the question 
of Rembrandt’s visit to England in 1661-62. The evidence is 
slight, resting mainly on a note in Vertue’s Diaries to the effect 
that Rembrandt had spent some sixteen to eighteen months in 
Yorkshire, and had painted several gentlemen and seafaring men 
there. Should this information be correct, it is almost certain 
that at least one of these portraits must still survive in some 
Yorkshire family, but until it comes to light Rembrandt’s visit 
to England must be regarded as a hypothesis. The supposed 
drawings of London, showing Old St. Paul’s, speak in favour of 
the hypothesis, but are not sufficient evidence, in view of 
Rembrandt’s known practice of copying other people’s wo: \. 
His copies of Mogul miniatures are striking examples of | is 
complete appropriation of even the most foreign elements 0 
his own manner; how much more naturally, then, would te 
not have made use of a topographical view of London th t 
might easily have come into his possession. 

Many of the pictures we have surveyed are splendid examp ‘s. 
of Rembrandt and, consequently, superlative examples of Dut: h 
art; but the one painting that can be claimed without ti e 
least hesitation as one of the world’s masterpieces is the ‘‘ Bric 
Couple.’”’ Its human appeal is self-evident, but it is convey 
in this case entirely through formal beauty. The compositi: : 
is monumental, yet beautifully balanced, the relation of hea‘\s. 
and hands being particularly fine; the colour rich aid 
glowing without glitter and without resource to tricks of chia -- 
oscuro; and the modelling, though richly pictorial, is, at tle 
same time, plastic to a degree rarely found in Rembrandt s 
work. Ina word, itis the consummation not only of Rembrandt's 
genius, nor even of the whole Dutch school, which it transcen¢ 
but of the pictorial tendency in European art that began wi'! 
Giorgione and ended with the impressionists. M. CHAmot. 
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A PAIR OF MARBLE PIER TABLES 


HE side or console table, which is a creation of the 

early eighteenth century, was closely connected with 

the taste for the display of marble which is characteristic 

of Early Georgian decoration. The quality and rarity 

of the thick marble slabs were subjects of interest to 
Englishmen, who thought no trouble too great to secure fine 
examples from Italy, where such slabs were procured and 
worked. In the case of side or console tables placed immediately 
beneath a mirror in the window piers, which served as decorative 
rather than useful furniture, conventional birds and animals were 
often introduced as supports: and of these wrotifs an eagle with 
wings displayed supporting the slab, was a favourite form. In 
these birds the vigorous design and carving are remarkable, as in 
the case of a pair of fine tables in the possession of Messrs. M. 
Harris of New Oxford Street, where the slab of yellow Breccia 
marble is supported by an eagle displayed, grasping shells with 
his claws. As additional support the bird is flanked by S scrolls, 
carved with a long acanthus leaf. The plinth moulding and the 
Greek fret on the frieze are on the large scaie customary in Early 
Georgian furniture designed by William Kent and his contem- 
poraries. In the side table in mahogany in the same collection, 
which rests upon four cabriole legs finishing in vigorous claw and 
ball feet, the craftsman has relied upon the natural surface of the 
wood and 
upon the 
finely finished 
carving? . 
Each of the 
front legs is 
carved on the 
shoulder with 
an escal- 
lop shell and 
upright leaf, 
and with two 
eagles’ heads, 
each holding 
in its beak a 
spray of 
acanthus, 
which is con- 
tinued up- 
wards to the 
frieze. The 
lower part of 
the leg zs 
carved with 
upright acan- 
thus leaves 
springing 
from a band, 
while the 
pendant 
of the frieze 
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low-relief acanthus foliations centring in an escallop shell. As 
was customary in the eighteenth century, this frame is sur- 
mounted by a marble slab with moulded edge. 

A SET OF CHINESE WALLPAPERS. 

The lengths of hand-painted paper imported from China 
during the eighteenth century, which fall into two main classes, 
pictorial representations cf Chinese life, landscape and industries, 
and the variations upon the flowering shrub theme, were well 
suited to the English adaptation of the Chinese taste in furniture, 
while the pure and brilliant colouring of the papers served as a 
relief to the somewhat uniform note of mahogany. The flowering 
shrub or bamboo design, which remained in fashion through 
the greater portion of the eighteenth and early years of the 
succeeding century, was peculiarly adapted to the taste of 
a flower-loving people. The slender stems of the shrubs, 
such as magnolias and peonies, are varied in each panel 
and often interlaced with the lighter growths of reeds, while 
on the strip of ground which forms the base of the design 
are smaller plants and exotic birds. Upon the branches are 
sometimes tasselled baskets of fruit or lanterns, and butter- 
flies hover in the interspaces of the design. <A set of Chinese 
paperhangings at Messrs. Rochelle Thomas’s of King Strect 
consists of 
twenty - thre 
panels, each 
painted wiih 
bamboos and 
twrn ine 
flowering 
shrubs. 1e¢- 
lieved against 
a pale gren 
ground. Up n 
the brancl °s 
are perch d 
various bircs, 
and __ birds — 
cranes, gold n 
pheasan s 
and the like — 
also stro!] 
upon the sti p 
of grourd 
that forr's 
the base f 
the design. 
The set dates 
from tbe 
Kien Lurg 
reign, aid 
each parel 
measures 
EDee.. Orns 
in height. 

J. DE SERRE. 
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